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efore all else, we seek, upon our common labor as a nation, the 
blessing of Almighty God. And the hopes in our hearts fashion the 
deepest prayers of our whole people. 


May we pursue the right—without self-righteousness. 

May we know unity—without conformity. 

May we grow in strength—without pride of self. 

May we, in our dealings with all peoples of the earth, ever speak truth 


and serve justice. oa 


May the light of freedom, coming to all darkened lands, flame brightly 


—until at last the darkness 1s no more. 


May the turbulence of our age eld to a true time of peace, when men 
and nations shall share a life that honors the dignity of each, the 
brotherhood of all. 


THE WORDS OF PRAYER SPOKEN BY 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER IN HIS SECOND 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
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“WHAT DO 1 KNoW?” The French writer Montaigne 
made the question famous. “Que sais-je?” he wrote 
four hundred years ago. His question is still worth 
asking today—especially in controversial areas where 
there’s a chance that hard facts may be pushed aside. 

“What do I know?” The question certainly de- 
serves to be raised about juvenile delinquency, a 
subject in which there is no shortage of opinion and 
no striking abundance of agreement. 

Through the clamor of current comment one 
refrain beats out in a steady undertone: “Treat ’em 
rough. .. . Lock ’em and bop ‘em... .” At the 
same time other voices, like those of Judge McCain, 
who is heard in this issue, plead, ““These are our chil- 
dren. Let’s do all we can to protect them, to keep 
them out of serious difficulty, to help them when, in 
spite of all we do, they get into difficulty.” 

Citizens who are trying to work out a responsible 
conclusion to guide their own thinking and action 
are certainly forced to ask themselves, “How well 
founded are these pronouncements? What do we 
really know about delinquency? About its causes? 
Its prevention?” 

Here we are, then, face to face with Montaigne’s 
question, “What do I know?” After we've read all 
the studies, scanned all the graphs, combed through 
all the statistics, what conclusion can we come to? 
Is there a hard core of knowledge we can hold to, 
and say “This we know beyond a doubt’? 


THERE are several facts that we of the P.T.A. know 
for sure. We know the importance of a good home 
and of a good school. We know how much a good 
community can contribute to wholesome growth. And 
we know how tremendous is the power of religion in 
teaching our children right from wrong. These facts 
are beyond dispute. 

Beyond dispute too is the need for early identifi- 
cation and referral for treatment of children who 
show signs of emotional maladjustment. Nor can it 
be gainsaid that some young offenders, for their own 
good as well as that of society, must be restrained 
while a program of rehabilitation is going on. 

We in the P.T.A. know something else. We know 
that we cannot pass the buck. We cannot shrug off 
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our responsibility by saying that “they” are respon- 
sible. For we are the much-pointed-at “they.” 

Some time ago on this page we expressed a hope 
for a breakthrough in the long-continuing school 
shortages. A breakthrough in this problem of juvenile 
delinquency is long overdue. It probably will not 
come today or tomorrow, but if we truly want to keep 


children from getting into trouble—and truly help ~ 


those already in trouble—we know that the break- 
through will come eventually. 

Parent-teacher members can hasten it by building 
parent education programs that reach all the families 
in the community and enable them to put to creative 
use what is known about children’s needs. They can 
hasten it by seeing that children have access to all 
the services essential to a good community. And cer- 
tainly one service for which there can be no substi- 
tute is the careful diagnosis and treatment of juvenile 
delinquents by people highly qualified for their 
exacting task. Parent-teacher members can, in sum, 
hasten the breakthrough by acting on all the knowl- 
edge we have—by making the kind of effort that will 
translate recommendations on paper into effective 
action programs. 


pors the doctrine of toughness really work? It 
may sound like an easy way out—and a temptingly 
quick one. But in the end it may prove to be the 
costliest and most useless way. Before advocating 
woodsheds or other panaceas for juvenile offenders— 
and it cannot be said often enough that they make 
up a small percentage of America’s youth—is it not 
wiser to ask ourselves with Montaigne, “What do | 
know?” Having taken stock of tested knowledge, we 
can then act on it, confident that we are not being 
tricked into alluring dead-end trails by what we 
don’t know. 


ERY Kad 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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SOME AMERICANS are calling for a get-tough policy 
toward juvenile delinquents. It is to be hoped that 
their demands are the expressed desire of only a small 
minority, for we who are privileged to work with 
teen-agers in trouble are convinced that getting tough 
is not enough. 

Just what does it mean to “get tough”? Are the 
advocates of toughness asking that children and their 
parents be punished without consideration of their 
problems or their environment or any of the other 
causes contributing to serious and continued viola- 
tion of the law? 

What prompts the call for toughness? Are the pro- 
ponents of this doctrine really interested in curbing 
or preventing delinquency? Or are their demands an 
expression of the despair and the defeatism of frus- 
trated adults? Are the disciples of toughness willing 
to face all the facts of delinquency? Do the critics 
know the facts? Have they taken the time to learn the 
effects of severe punishment and humiliation? Do 
they know that these practices have already been tried 
both here and abroad? 

Are the proponents of a get-tough policy advocat- 
ing this bleak doctrine for their own sons and daugh- 
ters and grandchildren, whom they know and love? 
Or are the proponents pushing the policy only for 
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© David W. Corson from A. Devaney, N.Y. 


program on adolescence. 


Elhzabeth McCain 


Judge, Juvenile Court 
Memphis, Tennessee 





other people’s children? Does the intensity of the sup- 
port of toughness depend on whose children are be- 
fore the bench? When John Doe’s teen-agers destroy 
Mr. Smith’s property, is their misdeed a childish 
prank to be settled only by having an indulgent par- 
ent pay the bill for the damages? But if Mr. Smith’s 
teen-agers destroy John Doe’s property, does the act 
then become a serious offense to be publicized? And 
do we then insist that the judge throw the book at 
the culprits? The point of view can shift sharply 
unless we apply the Golden Rule: Do unto your 
neighbor’s children as you would have your neighbor 
do unto yours. 

We of the juvenile courts and of the various social 
agencies are sometimes accused of being soft. We are 
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criticized for studying a child’s adjustment in the 
home, the school, and the community. We are 
frowned upon for asking about religious training, 
church affiliation and participation. We are taken to 
task for using community resources to learn about 
a child’s physical and emotional needs. Some seem to 
think that evidence of guilt is a sufficient basis for 
meting out justice. It is usually a simple matter to 
determine a juvenile’s guilt; it is far more difficult 
and vastly more important to discover why he acts 
as he does. 

Ninety-five per cent of our young people never 
come belore the courts, but these are olten forgotten 
in the public’s concern over the 5 per cent who do 
not respect authority or who show little regard for 
property or the rights of others. 


Judge Ben Irving Cooper has divided juvenile de- 
linguents into three groups: First, there are those 
who commit an occasional violation but who have 
the strength within themselves to work out their own 
rehabilitation. ; 

The second group includes those boys and girls 
who have had an opportunity to learn what society 
and the law require but who lack the self-control and 
the will power to cure themselves without help. Help 
is an important word here. It may take the form of 
retraining with perhaps loss ol privileges and [ree- 
dom. We may think of help as discipline to overcome 
weaknesses or inclinations, to provide boys and girls 
with an opportunity to understand the reasons for 
certain restrictions. But help is certainly not punish- 
ment to satisfy an adult’s indignation. 

The youngsters in the third group are well known 
to courts and social agencies. They are the children 
who have grown up in an environment that has de- 
prived them of some of the inherent rights of every 
child. Life has taught them that one more problem 
or one more portion of unhappiness is of no conse- 
quence. They are convinced that they are already 
defeated. When they come into the courts they expect 
a get-tough policy. For this is all they have known, 
and they are fortified to take it. They look forward 
only to another opportunity to get even. These chil- 
dren, we know, can be led to accept discipline. With 
understanding treatment they can regain an accept- 
able place in society. For complete rehabilitation they 
need careful study and every resource a community 
can offer. 

We who work with boys and girls are familiar with 
children in each of the three groups. It is not difficult 
to recognize those in the first group and to encourage 
them to use their own inner controls. Shouldn't these 
boys and girls be recognized for their own worth? 
Should their names appear in the local newspapers? 
What is accomplished by arresting their parents? 
Fairness is important to young people, and to these 
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young people the only fair treatment from the adult 
world is a chance to prove themselves. 

For the other two groups getting tough is not 
enough either. Our courts are decisive. They place 
responsibility for an individual’s acts squarely on his 
own shoulders. He is made to understand that the 
court and the community disapprove of his acts. It is 
just as important, however, for the offender to under- 
stand that it is what he has done which merits dis- 
approval, that he as an individual is still worthy of 
respect and love and the high regard due one made 
in the image of God. Help, understanding, and re- 
spect, with disciplinary measures, are what we think 
of when we say that getting tough is not enough. 


Mary Rogers illustrates our point well. Mary’s con- 
duct would have earned her a scarlet letter—il we 
believe in humiliation and punishment as remedies 
or deterrents. At fifteen Mary admitted her promis- 
cuity. She had learned this pattern of life from her 
mother, who had many extramarital affairs, and from 
her father, who had imposed his attentions on two 
older sisters (facts unknown until Mary came to the 
attention of the court). Mary lost the freedom she 
could not use wisely, but she received friendship, 
training, counseling, and spiritual help—all of which 
convinced her of her own personal worth and taught 
her to use her charms and abilities to achieve self- 
respect and success in her schoolwork. 

Immediately alter graduation from high school 
Mary was given a clerical position. It was a post in a 
municipal office in the same city where the court had 
heard her case and prescribed the discipline. Poised, 
capable, and now deeply religious, Mary is happy 
and successful at her work. Her wholesome influence 
on other girls is evident. Would a scarlet letter have 
achieved the same results? 

Now let’s look at Bill. Bill had never known hap- 


“Vengeance is mine; | will repay, 
saith the Lord.” Heeding this scriptural 
dictum, one juvenile court judge 
leaves vengeance to the highest Judge 
of all while she devotes herself to 

the difficult and useful task of trying 
to understand and help the children 


who come before her. 
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piness or found recognition in his own age group. 
He sought to win these by exploits that displayed his 
nerve and daring. His ill-chosen feats ran afoul of 
the law. He was caught stealing and had to work to 
pay for the stolen articles. He also spent some time 
in a state school. Those who demand punishment will 
approve of these measures. However, we who read 
several pages of the boy’s single-spaced typed medita- 
tions know that getting tough was not enough. Here 
are a few excerpts from Bill’s letter: 

I’m writing this letter in the hope of analyzing myself 
to try to overcome this miserable power that is slowly 
wrecking my mind and also my life. It’s slowly turning 
me into something I don’t want to be but am not strong 
enough to overcome. 

As I write this I’m wondering if maybe someone else 
has and is going through life as I. If so, I hope they finally 
conquer it because it is a nerve-wrecking thing and heart- 
breaking affair. 





© H. Armstrong Roberts 


This power I strongly believe is my own mind [ailing to 
show me the good and beautiful things in life; but there 
must be a reason, there has to be, and I’m going to try in 
all my power to find the answer. 


I'm not blaming someone else for my unhappiness, but 
there’s a cause unknown to me and some way, somehow 
lll find it. It all leads to the one thing every human being 
wants—happiness. They may not want to admit it to them- 
selves and others, but it is true. If everyone could only 
admit it to himself and others! Some can, others can’t. 
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I’m going to try the last thing I know and then finish 
this. The one thing I have never thought much about or 
known much about may be the answer. I am going to try 
this. I am going to see if this thing or person can help. | 
am going to ask and call on a stranger to me; I’m going to 
have a talk with God. 

Then there’s Joe, who was deserted when he was 
five years old. Ten years of his life were spent in 
institutions. He ran away from each of them, always 
giving as his reason “I got homesick.” “Homesick for 
what?” we wondered, for Joe had never really had a 
home and family. Driven by a deep longing to belong, 
he stole money, clothes, and finally an automobile. 
His running away and his thefts at length brought 
him to a court in a state far from his birthplace. He 
might have spent the remainder of his years of 
minority in a state institution, and many good people 
would have said, “That’s where he belongs.” 

But the court was interested in more than Joe’s 
guilt. The court was interested in Joe and why he 
stole and ran away. The court learned his story. He 
himself told most of it, and a couple without children 
offered him a home, companionship, love, and _per- 
sonal respect. Even the offer brightened his eyes, 
inspired him to better grooming, changed his attitude 
from one of resentment to one of cooperation and 
anticipation. Today Joe lives in that couple’s home. 
He is attending a public school for the first time in 
his life, and for the first time in his life he is happy. 
Now he can really be homesick when he has to be 
separated from his “Dad and Mom,” who have fished 
with him, taught him to hunt, to play, to give, and 
to receive. Which is better—to lose a boy or to save 
a man? 


Wisdom—Man’‘s and God's 


During our years on the bench we have found no 
simple formula for wiping out juvenile delinquency. 
If we were to compress into a capsule what we have 
learned from working with boys and girls in trouble 
we would surely never sum up our findings in the 
two-word panacea, “Get tough.” The answers to juve- 
nile delinquency are elusive, and cases vary. We who 
believe in the great possibilities of today’s youth be- 
lieve in firmness and in discipline, but we also cherish 
each young person as an individual worthy of respect, 
love, and training. 

King Edward VI used a striking quotation as he 
accepted the crown of England. “I said to the Man 
of the Year, ‘Give me a light that I may travel into 
the unknown.’ He answered, ‘Go out into the world 
and put your hand in God’s. It is better than a light 
and safer than a known way.’ ” 

We do not know the answer to the problems of 
delinquency, but we do respect each young person 
brought before us as a child of God, and we firmly 
believe getting tough is not enough. A child wants 
to trust and to be trusted. Putting a child’s hand in 
God’s may be the answer. 
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i1HE FASHION NOWADAYS in discussing child health is 
to recount the spectacular gains of the past half 
century, to point with pride to medical and health 
achievements that will bring 962 of every 1,000 new 
babies safely to their twentieth birthday. It is indeed 
gratifying to know that the average life expectancy 
of the record-breaking 4,202,000 babies born in the 
United States this past year will be seventy years, 
instead of forty-seven as in 1900. 

Much of this gain has come through control of the 
infectious diseases that formerly took such a tragic 
toll of young lives. The practice of good hygiene and 
sanitation has banished the once-dreaded “summer 
complaint” of babies. Vaccines, antibiotics, and in- 
creased knowledge of nutrition have played and con- 
tinue to play their part in preventing sickness and 
increasing life expectancy for our children. 

This is common knowledge. Not so well known are 
some facts that show up on the debit side of the 
ledger. How many people are aware that chronic dis- 
eases from cancer to rheumatism attack children as 
well as their parents and grandparents? How many 
people realize that cancer is the second greatest killer 
of children between the ages of five and fourteen? As 
a cause of death cancer is outranked only by acci- 
dents. Of 14,655 deaths among this age group in a 
recent year, 1,963 were due to cancer, including 875 
deaths from leukemia. 

Again, the drama of the “blue-baby” operations 
has focused wide attention on children with heart 
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Arthritis is not exclusively a disease of old people. It can 
attack children such as this lad. 








Conquer1 


The story of medical achievement in our time is an 
extraordinary epic. Yet still they labor on, our 
medical scientists, to unlock secrets that have 

so far resisted their combined skill—and nowhere 
more patiently and painstakingly than in our 
famed National Institutes of Health. This magazine 
is proud to present a report by the Institutes’ 
distinguished director, who reveals the progress 
being made on the frontiers of child health. 


disease, but the public in general is not aware that 
cataracts of the eyes and one form of kidney disease 
are also childhood problems. At the National Insti- 
tutes of Health we are keenly concerned with these 
still unconquered diseases of children, and we are 
letermined to keep up the fight on the new frontiers 
of child health. 

Let me discuss with you a selected few of the many 
highlights of medical progress as they appear today. 
Not only are they interesting in themselves, but, more 
important, they reflect in a small way our expecta- 
tions for the future. 

Parents and teachers know that even in the field 
of communicable disease one cannot afford to be con- 
tent with laurels already achieved. Teachers know 
that at least once in every school year half the class 
will be absent because of colds or because of one of 
those “virus things” that strike the stomach and in- 
testinal tract. And parents know that these ailments 
can run through the whole family, from baby to 
grandmother, as well as through the classroom. Your 
school physician and your family doctor and child 
specialist, as well as you yourselves, are looking 
eagerly to medical research for a vaccine /that will 
stop these illnesses, like the vaccines we now have to 
protect children against smallpox, diphtheria, whoop- 
ing cough, and polio. 

I wish I could tell you that we have found protec- 
tion against these other all too common ailments. 
But I can’t. What I can tell you is that scientists, both 
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James A: Shannon, M.D. 


Director, National Institutes of Health 
U.S. Public Health Service 


at the National Institutes of Health and elsewhere, 
are working hard on this problem. And progress is 
being made—by a slow, painstaking process. The 
responsible viruses are captured from cases of the 
illnesses. Skilled technicians and scientists get the 
viruses to grow in the laboratory and work with them 
to see whether they can be made to give long-term 
immunity instead of the rather short-term immunity 
they provide through the natural course of infection. 


Virus—Foe and ‘Ally: 

I mention this work not merely because of its direct 
connection with familiar children’s ailments but be- 
cause it has given us an unexpected lead to follow in 
our fight on one of the new frontiers of child health, 
namely cancer. Our research on respiratory disease 
viruses has helped us to find out how a virus can be 
trained to kill cancer cells. 

The discovery came about while some viruses of 
the kind that cause respiratory diseases were being 
grown in the laboratory on a culture of cells from a 
human cancer. When the viruses not only grew on 
the human cancer cells but began to kill those cells 
in the laboratory dishes, our scientists at the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases eagerly 
followed this new lead. They found a way to increase 
the cancer-destroying power of certain viruses to the 
point where a virus would destroy a very large tumor 
of human origin after it had been transplanted to, 
and grown in, a laboratory rat. The virus with which 
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Occupational therapy is being given a small patient 
who has a chronic disease. 


the latest and most impressive results have been ob- 
tained belongs to the Coxsackie group. You may 
know these viruses as the cause of a mild sickness that 
attacks children and young people in the summer and 
has been confused with nonparalytic polio. 

The anti-cancer virus from the Coxsackie group, 
along with other viruses being investigated at other 
research centers, is so far only an experimental 
weapon for the fight on cancer. The importance of 
the work lies in discovery of a method and principle 
that can be further—and, we all hope, successfully— 
applied to the development of a treatment for cancer. 

There are other breakthroughs too in the field of 
cancer research, and some of them apply particularly 
to the cancers of childhood. At Columbia University, 
for example, a treatment has been found for a cancer- 
ous disease of the retina of the eye. The disease, 
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The National Institutes of Health, 
located on 300 acres at Bethesda, 
Md., where scientists are opening 
new frontiers in the fight against 
chronic and infectious diseases of 
both children and adults. 


James A. Shannon, M.D., Director, 
National Institutes of Health. 


known as retinoblastosis, occurs in young children; 
it is always blinding and usually fatal. The Columbia 
University scientists have found that by combining 
X-ray treatment with one of the new anti-leukemia 
drugs, TEM, they can cure up to 80 per cent ol the 
little patients, saving not only their lives but the 
vision of one and sometimes both eyes. The success 
of this treatment depends on making a diagnosis at 
an early stage. And since we have had only two to 
three years’ experience with it, its value cannot yet 
be fully assessed. 

TEM, the drug I have just mentioned, is a short 
name for tricthylene melamine. It is one of a number 
of drugs that have been developed in recent years 
for the treatment of leukemias. There are several 
kinds of leukemias, some chronic and some acute. 
The acute ones are the child-killers. At the Children’s 
Medical Center in Boston, at the Clinical Center at 
the National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Mary- 
land, and elsewhere some ol these drugs are giving 
leukemic youngsters an extra two, three, or even six 
years olf life. 
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As medical scientists gain more basic knowledge 
of what goes on inside body cells, both normal and 
malignant, they will be able to forge or select or 
adapt agents—chemical, viral, or others—for better 
treatment both of cancers and of the leukemias. 


Aid for Heart Ailments 

Most parents and teachers know about the strides 
made in recent years against two other great killers 
and cripplers of children: rheumatic fever and heart 
(lisease, and congenital heart defects. 

A new step now being taken to protect and repair 
children’s damaged hearts comes from the latest 
Nobel Prize-winning medical development, heart 
catheterization. This technique, to put it very simply, 
consists in maneuvering a fine, flexible rubber tube 
up a blood vessel into the heart itself. It has given 
us much new information about the functioning of 
the heart and about heart conditions. First largely 
a research tool, the technique is being used more and 
more for definitive diagnosis of heart defects. At the 
institutions where this technique is being used, it is 
possible to line up those children who will or may 
need surgery and to provide the surgeon with a blue- 
print, as it were, of the condition he will find in his 
small patient’s heart. 

As you know, a vast amount of medical research 
today concerns diseases of the blood vessels, particu- 
larly atherosclerosis and the heart disease and brain 
damage that follow in its train. Again, this may seem 
far from the field of child health. That it is not so far 
is shown by reports of finding the first signs of artery 
damage in young adults just out of their teens. Many 
authorities believe that overweight and too much fat 
in the diet both play causative roles. It may be, then, 
that we shall have to revise our teachings and practice 
on children’s diets—just as we did two or three dec- 
ades ago when survevs showed that far too many 
presumably well-fed children were being starved of 
needed vitamins and minerals. 

Obesity plays a role in another disease that afflicts 
children as well as adults—diabetes. Fortunately, with 
insulin a diabetic child can live and grow normally, 
become sell-supporting, marry, and have children. 
Yet there are many unsolved problems concerning 
diabetes. The aim of some of our research at the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
cases is to find a way to prevent the disease. For this, 
some believe the most promising area of research is 
in the control of obesity. Research by grantees and 
staff members of this Institute has reopened many 
questions about the causes of overweight. It has chal- 
lenged such widely accepted notions as the claim that 
heredity is not a factor in obesity. ; 

This may be some consolation for the very fat little 
boys and girls and the oversized adolescents, who are 
too often the butt of jokes and likely to be left out of 
games and social activities. More to the point, for 
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protection of the child’s health, is the significant find- 


ing that the fat children in one study group actually 
ate less than their slimmer counterparts but that they 
were much less active. Exercise, of course, olten re- 
duces the diabetic patient’s requirement for insulin. 
Further studies may show that exercise, by reducing 
weight or preventing overweight, may help to prevent 
diabetes. 


Signals from Cells 

In connection with cancer and leukemia, I men- 
tioned the importance of learning what goes on inside 
the cells of the body, so that we can better cope with 
the derangements of their make-up and activity that 
result in disease. Nowhere, perhaps, is this more im- 
portant than in the field of mental illness and some 
of the diseases of the brain such as cerebral palsy and 
epilepsy. The brain is one of the most complex of all 
organs, and less is known about it than about any 
other organ in the human body. 

Some cases of mental illness are due to actual 
damage to the structure of the brain. In others the 
causes may lie in the stresses and strains of living. 
A new technique for studying conditions in which the 
functioning of the brain is changed has been devel- 
oped by psychologists at the National Institute of 
Mental Health. It is called the Continuous Perform- 
ance Test, or CPT for short. Two tasks are included 
in the test. One requires the person being tested to 
press a lever whenever he sces the letter X in the 
viewer of the testing device. The second task requires 
pressing the lever whenever the letter X appears im- 


With techniques such as these scientists are seeking more 
knowledge about artery disease, now known to attack 
youths as well as the middle-aged. 
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mediately after the letter A. Normal persons tend to 
make few errors in this relatively simple test, but 
persons with brain disorders make many. 

One finding from this test was that children with 
cerebral palsy did more poorly than did normal chil- 
dren. These children are known to suffer damage in 
brain areas serving motor abilities, but damage to 
other parts of the brain, though often suspected, has 
been hard to demonstrate satisfactorily. Since the 
only motor response required in the CPT is pressing 
a key, the poor performance of the cerebral palsy 
children suggests that in those tested the brain dam- 
age was not confined to motor areas of the brain. 

If the CPT test can distinguish between children 
with damage confined to the motor areas of the brain 
and those with more widespread damage, treatment 
and rehabilitation programs for these children might 
profitably be changed. 

For children with epilepsy there are now two prom- 
ising approaches as a result of scientific research in 
recent years. These are surgical and biochemical. If 
the focus of abnormal electrical discharges in the 
brain that are characteristic of epilepsy can be local- 
ized with the electroencephalograph (the so-called 
brain-wave machine), the affected part of the brain 
can be cut out. This is the surgical approach. The 
biochemical approach rests on the finding of a differ- 
ence in the chemistry of epileptic tissue from that of 
normal brain tissue. This finding may lead to better 
drugs for controlling epileptic seizures. Perhaps more 
important, however, it is also leading to fundamental 
knowledge about brain chemistry, which will have 
even wider implications. 

Of special interest to you parents and teachers in 
your daily contacts with children are the efforts being 
made in many centers to learn more about disturbed 
behavior in children. There have been reports that 
the tranquilizing drugs so widely used for patients in 
mental hospitals may also help relieve the anxiety— 
and thus the disturbed behavior—ol children. It is 
said, too, that improved learning may result. But 
many authorities agree that such drugs need much 
more study. Partly for this purpose, the National 
Institute of Mental Health has now set up a Psycho- 
pharmacology Service Center. 


Victories in View 

You can see from this very brief account of current 
progress that we in the medical and health sciences 
are not resting on our laurels. In the months and 
years to come there will, 1 am sure, be lifesaving and 
health-preserving accomplishments to equal those of 
the past. And as scientists engaged in medical re- 
search push ahead to new and better ways for healthy 
living, I am sure also that you parents and teachers, 
and your school and family physicians, will continue 
to apply new knowledge and new discoveries to safe- 
guard the health of all our children. 
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e What's happening to honors programs and honor 
rolls in high schools? Is there a change in thinking 
about students’ working to get on an honor roll? Is 
the honor roll well accepted in our high schools 


s 


about the country? —L. P. M. 

I’m pleased to give students the floor on this issue, 
carried over from last month: 

L. S. of Bristol, Texas, writes: “In most cases a 
student making the honor roll will lee! complimented 
and pleased to be called a ‘brain. ma junior in 
high school. Most of the students whom I questioned 
reply that being on the honor roll is almost a neces- 
sity to enter a good college. Over 50 per cent 
realize the importance of the honor roll, and most ot 
that 50 per cent strive hard to make it. Although I 
admit that outside activities may be a choice of some, 
I really believe students of today work just as hard to 
be part of an honor roll as they did ten or twenty 
vears ago.” 

In A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, New 
York, papers on this question became a class project. 
“To qualify for our honor roll,” writes Principal 
Howard G. Spalding, “a pupil must have an over-all 
average of 80 per cent. We have a high honor roll tor 
those with go per cent or better.” The school news- 
paper publishes the names of honor-roll students. 

The student papers disclose some division olf opin- 
ions—enough to warn educators and parents that in- 
troduction of honor rolls deserves caretul planning. 

Listen to a few of these A. B. Davis students: 

I think the honor roll is a good thine for a high school 
because it sets a certain goal that every boy and girl works 
hard to achieve. | think something is always done a little 
better when there is a lot of competition involved.—P. P. 

Vhis honor is very helpful to students, as it gives them 
a goal to strive for and acts as an incentive to do better 
work. . . . The honor roll also has its bad points in that 
some people. no matter how hard they try, can’t seem to 
make it, and so they give up. Another bad point is 
that some, in order to make the honor roll, will resort to 
cheating for high marks. Yet the Davis High School honor 
roll aids so many more people than it hinders that I 
would say it is an indispensable system.—R. S. 


To the person whose marks average 70, the honor roll is 
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nd WHAT’S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


unheard of. In fact I recently heard a student say that he 
didn’t know we had one. To the person whose marks 
average 89'4 the honor roll is frustrating because he is 
never able to get that other 24 of a point. Most of the 
students who are on the honor roll, especially high honor 
students. are there continually. To them it means another 
card to fill out.—B. R. 


I think that an honor roll is an essential part of any 
school organization. It makes the student feel that he is 
working toward something. I do feel, though, that the 
mark to make the roll should be lowered.—M. MeL. 

Principal Spalding adds this view: “I would say 
that an honor roll with a fairly low standard lor 
qualification might very well be an incentive to many 
pupils. We have three additional honors: the se- 
quence honors for pupils who maintain a general 
average ol 80 per cent or better, with no failures, lor 
one, two, or three years; Tau Epsilon Pi on the 85 per 
cent level; and the National Honor Society lor pupils 
outstanding in four categories.” 

Meanwhile I learn that the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion has given research tunds to explore the larger 
problem of the tone of our high schools. The investi- 
gators want to know why one school puts scholarship 
as its highest goal while in a neighbor school only 
sports receive top acclaim—and why in some high 
schools the students whose acts border on delinquency 
become the idols of their classmates. This is a ques- 
tion for all of us to ponder: What values do students 
in your schools place first? And why? Do the students 
in your school and in your state win their rightlul 
percentage of national scholarship honors? What you 
find out may surprise and even shock you. 


e Heaven knows we need a new school building, but 
we are told that we must get along with double ses- 
sions because money is so expensive. We can’t afford 
to raise a bond issue, so they say. Is this a valid 
objection? —C. D. R. 


People who oppose building schools can always 
find some handy argument. Handiest right now is the 
high cost of money. 

True, interest rates are up. Suppose your school 
district now floats a bond issue. You must offer to pay 
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4 to 5 per cent a year on those bonds, although as 
recently as June 1956 you could have sold them at 2 
to 3 per cent. So this year a slightly larger amount of 
your school tax money must be paid over the life of 
the bond than if your board had acted last year. 
(That was money you could have put into teacher 
salaries or supplies.) 

In New York State one official estimates that the 
higher charges for money will add ninety-five million 
dollars to school building costs. 

Consider another fact: The cost of materials and 
labor has risen even faster than that of money. The 
school you could have built last year for a million 
dollars may well cost 10 per cent more this year. 
Deeper despair. 

Now let’s turn the coin to the bright side. The tax- 
payer too has more money. Long-term union con- 
tracts provide workers with annual raises in pay that 
are pegged to the rising cost of living. Most of us 
(except teachers, people on pensions, and some others) 
can afford higher taxes. No matter how business or- 
ganizations or we individuals groan, this is true. 

Here are a few facts to keep in mind. First, twenty 
years ago 2.5 per cent of our entire national income 
went for education. Today only 1.4 of our four-hun- 
dred-billion-dollar national income goes for this pur- 
pose. Why should rich America cut down its expendi- 
tures on the very thing that made it rich—education? 

Next, many states are fighting the rise in cost of 
money by backing local districts with state credit. 
The state may float a bond issue or underwrite the 
issues of many communities. A state can borrow 
money more cheaply than can any single community. 
Look into this method of financing. Write the U.S. 
Office of Education (Washington 25, D. C.) for in- 
formation about state plans for financing school 
construction. 

Next, keep your eye on Congress. Last year Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed a plan by which the fed- 
eral government would help states and communities 
buy money at lower rates. Congress didn’t think the 
President’s plan generous enough. Some new pro- 
posals will come forward this year. Secretary Folsom 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has already voiced the Administration’s stand for 
more money for school buildings. He says we built a 
record number of classrooms last year—sixty-two 
thousand—but we are still short. 

So don’t give up. In this country children are still 
more important than dollars. And I think most peo- 
ple in your community will agree that the United 
States cannot afford to sell education short. 


¢ On the point of what are the best methods of teach- 
ing reading, have you seen The Three R’s Plus, ed- 
ited by Robert H. Beck? Here in Minnesota we find 
that this book clears up many problems for parents. 
—Mprs. L. V. M. 
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Every school library should have a copy of this ex- 
cellent book, published last year by the University of 
Minnesota Press. You read a review of it in the May 
1956 National Parent-Teacher. Now let me add my 
enthusiastic comments. 

The book amply fulfills its declared purpose: “to 
make available to parents and other citizens in- 
terested in the pros and cons of modern education a 
description of just what today’s schools and today’s 
teachers are trying to do and why.” 

A big order! To fill it Dr. Beck has recruited ex- 
perts in all the fields of modern education. Do you 
have a local debate on traditional-versus-progressive- 
versus-modern education? Has the question of provid- 
ing for individual differences come up? What about 
the core program? What’s happening to the elemen- 
tary school? The secondary school? The Three R’s 
Plus throws a calm, steady light on these topics and 
also on each of the subjects and services of today’s 
schools. 

Let’s take reading, for example. Theodore W. Cly- 
mer reminds us that “‘a simple explanation, a simple 
procedure cannot teach reading because reading is 
not a simple process. As reading is the interpretive 
part of written communication, it must be more than 
simply calling out the words on a page.” 

What, then, contributes to the development of 
reading ability? 

1. The background the child brings to school. Ex- 
periences provided by the parent—a trip to a distant 
city, looking at picture books, use of crayons, paste, 
paper, and scissors—all will help the child to make 
good progress in the early grades. 

2. The child’s intelligence. “If a bright child is 
reading at his grade level, he may be considered a 
retarded youngster because he can reason verbally on 
a higher level than he can read.” 

3. Physical factors. If a youngster comes to school 
without having had a good breakfast he may not 
learn rapidly. 

4. Motivation. This ranks high. 

5. First-rate instruction. “Many teachers are being 
prevented from doing an adequate job in teaching 
reading by having thirty-five to forty children within 
their classes.’ 

Turning to methods, Dr. Clymer stresses the impor- 
tance of preparing children for word-recognition 
techniques, of which there are three kinds: context, 
visual, and phonic. 

His conclusion: “It is also important that the word- 
recognition program train the child to use his word- 
recognition skills in combination. A child should not 
be a specialist in any one of the word-recognition 
techniques, but he should have a repertoire of all the 
techniques.” 

I hope these sampling sips will induce many to 
drink more deeply of The Three R’s Plus. 

—WILLIAM D. BoOUTWELL 
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END HIM, OF courRSsE. If he is three, he is old enough 
for nursery school. He will love it. You will too. 
Both of you, mother and child, will have happier, 
fuller, richer days. You will feel better inside your- 
selves. You will be better for each other and for the 
rest of the family. 

You do have to check on two factors. First, is there 
a good nursery school near you? One with friendly, 
warm teachers—and enough of them—professionally 
trained to work with young children? One with 
enough equipment and space? Nursery school attend- 
ance is voluntary. No law says a child must go; social 
pressure must not say so either. Life in a good nursery 
school is busy and happy—serene, yet challenging to 
mind and body. But not all so-called nursery schools 
meet professional standards. Be sure your child’s does. 

Second, check on your youngster. Is he stable, con- 
tent, and sturdy? If he is, he will take a good school 
right in his stride. You don’t have to do any super- 
special thinking about whether to send him, any 
more than you puzzle whether to send a fourteen- 
year-old to high school. However, if he has some spe- 
cial problem, talk with the school. Nursery schools 
can often help, but you will want to discover whether 
or not this school—good though it may be—is just 
right for him. 

But most three-year-olds love being with friends. 
They delight in the chance to use paint, wood, 
blocks, sand, wheel toys, climbing apparatus. They 
are fascinated by the stories they hear, the music, the 
pictures they see, the trips they take. They relish the 
freedom for imaginative play, the space for easy 
movement, the chance to be busy-noisy. They thrill] 
at being big and on their own for a part of a day. 

What will your child learn at nursery school? Bet- 
ter language, miscellaneous ideas in science and the 
social studies, some skills in handling himself and in 
working with others, maybe a few songs and stories. 
He will learn, yes, and some of it may pay off later 
on. But most assuredly he will live better now. The 
good fun, the pleasure, and the zest of each day will 
make being three years old (or four or five) much 
more delectable. —James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Professor of education, George Peabody College 
Past president, National Association for Nursery Educ ation 


URSERY SCHOOL may be—and is—a wondertul idea 

for many youngsters and their parents. However, 

it may also be an unwise or an unnecessary one for 

others. For example, some children who go to nursery 
school for two years are bored by kindergarten. 

To enrich the chiid’s life the school must be a 
good one. It should be duly accredited and headed by 
a qualified teacher, preferably one with a graduate 
degree in nursery school education. Play groups, with 
adults in attendance, must be small enough to assure 
each child the attention he needs. The school should 
have sound health policies governing the children it 
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“Send him, of course. .. . He will love it,” says an 


educator who is a past president of the Nattonal Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education. 


“Nursery school may be—and is—a wonderful idea 
for many youngsters, .. . an unwise or an unneces- 


sary one for others,” says a psychiatrist-pediatrician. 


“Sending a child to nursery S¢ hool benefits both 
him and his mother... . It gives the child opportu- 
nities to develop self-reliance and independence,” 


says a parent who is also a parent education leader. 


“The nursery school is a supplement to the home, 
nota substitute. Some things it does more effec tively,” 


says a specialist in child development and ouldance. 


This forum-in-print is part of the 1956-57 study 


program on the preschool child. 


admits and should provide routine daily checks to 
minimize epidemics. 

To pay adequate salaries and maintain its equip- 
ment, the good nursery school, unless subsidized, 
must charge a substantial tuition fee—probably a 
minimum of thirty-five dollars a month for half-day 
attendance or fifty dollars for all-day sessions. 

Be wary of the school that does not encourage 
mothers to come with their children during the 
child’s first few days there. Good nursery educators 
realize the importance of this early adjustment period 
—when the little youngster learns what it’s like to be 
away from home and Mother for several hours at a 
time. Be wary also of the school that does not wel- 
come teacher-parent conferences, either impromptu 
or planned. Parents need to know what is happening 
to their child at nursery school and what they can do 
at home to help him get the most out of this, his first 
social experience. 

By the way, a cooperative nursery school may well 
be a fine idea. The expense and the labor can be 
shared, and inexperienced mothers can learn a lot 
from working with a seasoned nursery school teacher. 

For the only child or the one without playmates 
nursery school may be just the right thing, for by the 
time he is two or three years old he needs playmates 
as much as he needs vitamins. But just as a balanced 
diet is the best way to provide vitamins, so must his 
social life be balanced. 

The basis of this balance is a deep conviction that 
he is loved at home. With that feeling firmly rooted 
he is ready to venture out, make friends, and learn 
the first principles of sharing. 
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A word of precaution is in order here. We know 
we cannot crowd a baby’s diet with too many new 
foods. The same applies to crowding a two- or three- 
year-old’s day with too many new people. Hence for 
a child this age a very relaxed attendance policy is 
vital. During the first weeks or even months his 
mother should expect to take him home early at the 
first signs of fatigue, fear, or loss of enthusiasm. Bet- 
ter to have him leave a few times before he is ready 
than to have him stay so long that he gets desperate 
and begins to suspect he is being deserted! He will 
eventually make friends and feel very safe if he can 
take his own time. Because he'll get colds more fre- 
quently than he did at home, Mother should be pre- 
pared to have him stay out of school as much as a 
fourth or more of the time. If she has to work, a 
dependable sitter must be available. 

Despite all forethought, even the most secure and 
rugged preschooler will revert to “baby ways” at first. 
Probably he’ll be tired and cross and, if there is a 
baby at home, jealous. If parents aren’t prepared for 
such temporary difficulties they may decide to take 
the youngster out of school and feel that the experi- 
ment has failed. Let them, rather, reassure the child 
of their love, give him an opportunity to make his 
own choices (including attendance at school) when- 
ever it is sensible to do so, and the chances are they 
will be rewarded by deeply satisfying evidence of 
sound personality growth. 

—Hunrter H. Comriy, M.D. 
Psychiatrist-pediatrician 
Staf] member, Lafayette Clinic, Wayne University 


A THE MOTHER OF AN ONLY CHILD and as a profes- 
sional leader in parent education study-discus- 
sion groups (where I have a chance to learn the views 
of many parents), I firmly believe that nursery school 
benefits both the child and his mother. 

The child who attends nursery school, especially an 
only child or the youngest in the family, learns to 
take part in group activities. Such experience is, we 
know, essential in later life, with its everyday give- 
and-take. Furthermore, this kind of social experience, 
which is lacking in the home, gives the child oppor- 
tunities to develop self-reliance and independence, 
helping to free him from Mother’s apron strings. 

The child is also released from many home pres- 
sures, such as restrictions in the area and scope of 
his play. While other pressures may develop in the 
nursery school, they are at least different. And when 
they come from children his own age, a youngster 
can more readily take them in stride than when they 
are exerted by brothers and sisters and parents. 

Then, too, nursery school offers a variety of mate- 
rials and activities that are not often available in the 
home. These help the child express himself and de- 
velop his personality. 

For the mother there is greater freedom. The 
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hours when she is released from the care of her child 
cnable her to do things outside the home, such a 
taking a part-time job to increase the family income 
or participating in social, civic, or professional activi 
ties. Thus she can gain personal satisfaction or en 
hancement without a guilty feeling that she is neg 
lecting her child. Concentrating all one’s time and 
attention on a child is confining and at times frus 
trating. Even the most loving mother appreciates a 
lew hours of freedom. Her own needs gratified while 
Susie or Dickie is at nursery school, she is able to 
inarshal greater strength and serenity to meet the 
everyday problems of home and family 

What is more, few parents can objectively evaluate 
thea children’s capacities and personalitse Put 
when a mother is able to observe her child playing 
with his group, under the supervision of the nursery 
chool teacher, she may gain a new understanding of 
his personality and make-up, his strong and weak 
points. Sceing him with others his own age may help 
her avoid the common error of overestimating or un 
derestimating the qualities of her own youngster. 

lt is the dream and hope of most parents with 
whom | come in contact that in the near future the 
nursery school will become an integral and perma 
nent part of the public school system. “Then all par 
ents and children will profit trom this experienc 
not yust those with the means to avail themselves of 
thre Opportunity Mary SATINOVER 


Lecturer in education, University of Chicago 


Professtonal leader, lllinots Congie lay Leadership 
Fraining Project 


GOOD OUFSTION, ... So is this one: “Shall we 

send him to college?” Both places make unique 
contributions, But tor a child of any age conscientious 
parents must try to answer thy question “What ts 
yood education today?” 

Phe preschooler ts quite a new person. His par 
ents, knowing this, work hard at learning to undet 
stand him and themselves. “Pheir question about 
nursery school arises out of their concern. They think 
first of their own preschooler, Steve or Judy, but they 
alo mean “Is nursery school good for children?’ 
Both queries are important. Tt ts true that Steve's 
parents may not find a nursery school available 
hqually trace, even if one is available, it may not be 
good timing tor Judy to go now. The decision about 
whether a child should mot attend nursery school 
needs the support ol an expert the child's pediatn 
clan or a mursery school teaches 

1am convinced that a good nursery school oflers 
unique opportunities to children in the United States 
today. We know that the child's earliest years shape 
his personality and health. During this period le 
grows most rapidly and begins to form attitudes 
toward living in the social world. Aware of how im 


portant these years are, we are trying to develop 
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programs that will foster the young child’s growth 
One such program is the nursery school. 

Our interest in nursery education is an outgrowth 
of our times. This century has seen more and more 
people moving into cities; rapid readjustments in our 
social relations; an increasing complexity of family 
activitices—and also anxieties. These and other 
changes have limited the child’s freedom to explore 
his world without undue pressure—in circumstances 
that favor ellective learning. And so somehow we 
must help him retain a sense of his own worth and his 
satislaction with the people and things he is trying to 
understand, In his relationships with others and in 
liking to live with himself he needs the support of 
stable values 

Phe nursery school is a supplement to the home, 
not a substitute. Some things it does more effectively 

What else does a good nursery school offer? Skilled 
teaching is paramount. Through study and super 
vised experience with preschool children, the good 
teacher understands their development—the typical 
abilities and common difficulties to be expected of 
youngsters this age. She knows how to apply the prin 
ciples of wise guidance. She enjoys young children 
lor what they are, but she also enjoys helping them 
discover their own potentialities. She responds warm 
ly to each child. She is sensitive to his feclings and 
knows how they are related to what he needs to learn 

Phe good teacher gains satisfaction from knowing 
the child’s parents and from exploring, with them 
the meaning of his behavior. To her it is important 
for cach parent to find in the nursery school the re 
assurance, knowledge, and help he may need in order 
to enjoy his child more abundantly. 

Phe teacher's contribution is different from that 
of the parents. Their affection, support, and cont 
dence are a priceless foundation without which no 
child can get the most out of nursery school. Here he 
is taught what is appropriate for preschool children 
to learn. The nursery school is specifically designed 
for this purpose. And here he is taught by teachers 
who are professionally qualified to set reasonable 
goals lor the individual child. 

In addition to a staff of several trained teachers, the 
good nursery school is generously supplied with ma 
terials and equipment that give children enjoyable 
experiences, Space and freedom to explore the possi 
bilities of adaptable play equipment are an integral 
part of the nursery school. Since it is single-mindedl|y 
planned for children, it offers the double advantage 
ol few distractions and more intermissions than do 
most homes! All this children appreciate and make 
good use olf. And feeling at home ino the nursery 
school is the first stage in developing at away-lrom 
home security Ruin Urprecrati 
Piofessor of child deve lopment and guidance 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station 
State Uniwwersity of lowa 
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In today's America the thoughtful are intensely 


GRIM OLD JEREMIAH, long ago, had harsh words to say 


thout those who called real problems fictitious o1 


concerned with national security, both military and unsolved problems solved. Slight healing, he warned 
| Ti i " tk kind of it would come to a people from those who keep on 
coqnemmis. ? wa Ys iving 1 ic ¢ peace when there Is ho peace 7 
We today could make good use of Jeremiah’s real 
forged within ourselves, that deserves the concern 


isin ubstituting security” lor peace.” For those 


of the thoughtful. Mrs. Overstreet tells us what it who minimize out proble ms ol national security 


nitking tomorrow's danger—or disastei 


is and how it can be made a strong bulwark V hae 


th 


lort they oiler is not only false but insici 


musty tempting. It dovetails all too neatly with our 
against the dangers of ou: time. ( ness Lo locus attention on our private affairs 
i] 


mit public affairs will be managed some 


tutls likewise with our chronic American 


t long tradition, in this country, of feel 


ire not so bad as they are cracked up 


( y event, we feel, they are sure to get 
Bonuro W. Overstreet - 


the person who keeps harping on the 
41 things is a sorehead, a “gloomy Gus 
or subtly un-American. We are certain that in 


howdown no other country could really prove a 


match lor ours, so that, while things may look bad fo) 


tinh Live ont be cli istrous 
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Two Brands of Optimism 
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Passive Optimism ts iltogether different. Tt turns 
our face trom reality; it makes ts « kpect the best lor 
no logical reason. That best will come about some 
how—not through our insight, skill, or patience but 
just somehow. Such Optitnisimn makes our em ryvics pO 
lack. Climunishe Ss OUT AWATCTICSS ana Cheourages u 
to abdicate our responsibilities. Therelore, when it is 
punctured by hard realities we have too long ignored 
we tend to react unrealistically 
We look tor omeone to blame Whi haven't they 

handled things better? Or we go all out lor solution 
that seem to us right and natural because they once 
worked o1 app ied to work Phe fact that todas 

world 4 i different plac lrom the world ol Ones 
upon a time” escapes u because we have not been 
looking at the world. On perhaps itis too unpalatabl 


a tact lor us to lace owe tl to whol it out ol 








CRISLOHICE 





Not least passive optimism makes us al too reads 
to believe those ho tell us what we int to hear, 
including those who o1 “Sccurits ecurit when 


there is no securit' 


The False, the Foolish, and the Wishful 

Phose whose words tend to lull us into a false 
ense olf well-be ny ine heat ill of one tripe it 
may stand pole ipart in motive You the ill, inten 
tionally or unintentionally pla down the hazards ol 
our present situation mad thereby invite us to con 
tinue in passive optimism, Thus they constitute one 
legion ol the dangerou 


Some of them brush off the hole problem of na 











tional security with reference to Communism as a 











trumped up aflair, something manufactured out 
of whole cloth by fanatics, politicians in search of 
an issue, or demagogues on the make. This “line,” 
which is calculated to make any stress on Commu 
nism as a menace seem a little hysterical and not good 
form, has been all too effectively used by Party mem 
bers in this country—by members not usually identi 
fied as such. The equivalent line on the world front 
has been that of reiterating that any danger which 
exists comes not from “peace-loving” Communists 


but from “capitalist imperialists” and “warmongers.” 

But not all who treat our nation’s concern about 
Communism as exaggerated are Party members o1 
deliberate fellow travelers. Many of them are simply 
people whose habits of mind make them reject: the 
idea that any enemy ts as bad as represented. Vhough 
they agree that Soviet totalitarianism and imperial 
ism are evil, their agreement has a “Yes, but 
quality. 

It is toned down also by the will to believe that the 
evils of the system will “work themselves out,” that 
they are only passing extremities made necessary by 
Russia's long, sudden stride into the modern world 

It is also toned down by a neutralizing sort of 
comparative reference —the almost push-button habit 
of countering every evidence of evil in the Soviet 
system by pointing to shortcomings in our own 

Still further, it is toned down by a curiously unreal 
istic type of realism, a curtously naive shrewdness. 
These selectively wary individuals, intent on not be 
ing taken in by any form of propaganda that is bemg 
loisted upon them by our own government, seem, as 
olten as not, to be wholly off guard about Commu 
Hist propaganda 

Finally, their concern over the evils of the Soviet 
system is toned down by a romantic faith that makes 
them feel that the plain, simple, “treedom-loving” 
Russian people will, in good time, dispose of thei 
own Oppressors 

\ very different breed trom these are the confirmed 
anti Communists whose pride ins America—its indus 
try, its standard of living, and particularly its military 
potential makes them emotionally incapable of pudg 
ing our danger realistically. Phey cannot pull them 
selves loose trom the, conviction that i we can “get 
there tustest with the mostest” that will be defense 
cnough 

Again a different breed are those who still put 
them trust in the belief that the old tactics of diplo 
macy and the old concepts of the balance of power 
will resolve today's problems It is not without sig 
nificance—and a warning significance—that almost ev 
ery recent major crisis on the world front which has 
ended in a tactical victory for Soviet Russia has been 
preceded by reassurances trom persons of this type to 


the eflect that the situation was well in hand. They 


spoke in good faith, lor the most part, because their 
reassurances were still geared to policies that would 
have worked once upon a time, when the world was 
different 

How serious, in plain fact, is our problem of na 
tional security? What makes it as serious as it is? 
What new sorts of realistic thinking and creative 
thinking cloes it require of us? 

\s a competitor for the minds of men and for the 
future of the world is Soviet Russia any match for 
the United States? It would seem that everything is 
in our favor. We have a well-seasoned industrial sys 
tem; a resource of workers who, so to speak, know 
machines with their finger tips; a dramatically high 
standard of living. We have, in contrast to Russia, 
a people long experienced in voluntary, cooperative 
problem solving. And most important of all, we wish 
the world well, We don't like people to go cold and 
hungry, and we don’t have imperialistic intentions 
that we constantly have to cover up. 

All the odds are in our favor. Yet... 

We have let the Communist ‘ssue divide us against 
ourselves. Instead of coming to grips with our prob 
lem of national security as a united and informed 
people, we have all too often got lost in mutual suspi 
cions, denunciations, charges and countercharges. 

In our anxious moments we cither have tended to 
look tor someone to blame or have urged upon ou 
government “safe” policies not at all related to the 
problems that confront us. Between our anxious mo 
ments, we have, for the most part, drifted along ina 
state of passive optimism. Things will work out some 
how. . . . Russia will crack up. . . 

Meanwhile, the hard fact is that one fourth of the 
earth’s surface and one third of the earth’s people 


have been drawn into the Communist orbit. Mean 


while, also, the Communists have launched a type ol 


cconomic and ideological warfare that we, with all 
our advantages, find it difficult to counter. 


All the odds are in our favor, What do we yet lack? 
It seems to me that we lack three things: realism 
about the extent and nature of the danger we face; 
realism about the “newness” of today’s world; and 
most of all, perhaps, creative optimism in relation to 
the problems of our time. Properly understood, such 
optimism is the national resource out of which out 
domestic and foreign policy must be made, It is the 
resource that can redeem us alike from angry defeat 
ism and passive optimism—and focus all our othe: 
resources on the job to be done. 

This has to be the point at which we say, “Con 
tinued in our next.” For next month we shall want to 
explore the relationship between our citizen-selves 
and our nation’s foreign policy. 
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We Can All 


Mary Louise D. Mendiones 





‘WE CAN'T ALL GO TO EUROPE, but we can all 


— 





Ry 





ready,” my mother used to sa‘ 





So strong was her belief that she filled my child- 






hood with travel books and imaginary grand tours. 





Phe result was a lifelong eagerness for foreign places 





that has taken me to ] urope twice and will send me 





there again and again, as often as I can manage it 






Ihree years ago my son Robert, then cight years 


- 





old, began to study geography and history. Gradually 





1 realized that to him the cities I had walked over 






and loved were only vague names in a social-studies 





book. Italians and Frenchmen had less reality for 





him than spacemen and batmen. Remembering my 





mother’s words, | decided that we too might well get 





ready for I urope 





So we began to read stories of children in foreign 





countries and to talk about them as we read. We used 





our maps and our globe to locate the scene of each 





book If ] had cVel been there ] added my own cle 





SCTIPLLONS and as man ol my own CXpcricnces as ] 





could, Lo make the plac inal thre people come alive 





Some of these books went back to my childhood 


and 






even earlie Johanna Spyris Heidi, lor instance 





is the best possible introduction to Switzerland. ‘This 







tale truly re-creates the simple happiness one feels in 
the clear, bright air of the Swi \lp is One visits the 
beautiful little villages in the valley ind on the 








mountain sides, Likewise Mary Mapes Dodge's Hans 
Brinker has for many years given children a true 
picture of Dutch life 

\mong modern stories for children we discovered 
many that gave us a genuine fecling of what a coun 







tr and its peopl are like. Youngsters from about five 
to eight are usually enchanted and amused by Munro 
Leal’s Wee Gillis, at the ime time learning about 
the Scottish Highlands and Lowland As children 





Margot B nal | bert's 


real-life story of postwal German The Ayrl Phe, 





Brow older they will enyo 





are transplanted to a rane in Hungar is they read 
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Bitten by the travel bug? Consider this travel plan: 
You take off at any time, head toward any point, 
and return at will—all without ever packing a 
suitcase. Pleasure is guaranteed, and who knows 
when the dress rehearsal may swing into a 


full-fledged performance? 


Kate Seredy’s The Good Master and to Ireland as 
they follow the doings of the O'Sullivan children in 
Hilda van Stockum’'s The Cottage at Bantry Bay. In 
Elizabeth Orton Jones’ Ragman of Paris and His 
Ragamufjins they see Paris through the eyes of two 
French children, A book that covers several European 
countries is Mabel Watts’ Dozens of Cousins, about 
a family of American children who visit their cousin 


in the British Isles and on the continent 


This background has started us off on any number 
of let’s-pretend journeys, all carefully planned. bach 
imaginary tour begins in the kitchen. There the wall 
are covered with travel posters and picture maps, the 
displays changing with every projected trip. The big 
tourist offices and rail lines are wondertully generou 
with such material. The British and Irish Railway 
(g Rockefeller Plaza, New York City) gave us a pu 
ture map of I ngland and Scotland as well as sectional 
maps ol the British Isles. And the French Government 
Pourist Office (O10 Filth Avenue, New York City) 
delighted us with colored posters of Versailles in 


autumn and Paris in the spring 


In the course olf our armehau pourne we learn 
about the currency ol the country we Visil Like 
many other families we collect stamps, but we also 
collect foreign money Pal like to collect dolls, too 


2) 





incidentally, but ovrs is a belligerently masculine 
crowd.) We began by ordering two packets of inter 
national currency from the coin department of a 
lage New York department store. “The boys have 

ipped coins with other collectors, and friends re 
turning from abroad have constantly added to out 
tock. Gulden and kronen, francs, lire, pesetas, drach 
mas—we've handled them all and learned their value 

Once in a while, though my estimates aren't ¢ 
ictly those prevailing on the international market 
« play currency exchange: How many lire to the 
\merican dollar? How many francs to the dollar? 

Gradually we've picked up a few phrases—from 
travelers, from our reading, and from simple book 
1 conversation for European travelers. Now in thre 
nd sometimes four languages we can say “Please 
Ik Silvous plait, Por favor); “Viank you 

t, Danke, Gracias); “Wow are your” “It’s a nice 
“Hlow much is ite” Olten we spontancously 
itive the situations in which we would use these 
ions—shopping in Berlin or sitting in a Parts 
rant, for instance. Who cares if our French 
tones have a peculiar Middle Western twang 
lrequently entertain returned travelers and for 
tudents. Anyone who lives near a college or a 

rity will find students trom other countris 

ire eager to be guests in’ American homes and 

pecially interested in American children. (The 

of the institution in your town will be happy 
o supply you with names.) 

I always let my son do the welcoming, the intro 
lucing, and some of the serving at dinner. To make 
ure that the conversation keeps rolling [| usually ask 
he guest to bring along pictures of his homeland 
lus to remember to let the children at the table 

k otbve questions “Where do you live?” “What do 
ou do?” “Do you have snow?” “Watermelons:” 

Qur athis is much penciled. Barcelona is “Mi 
Canales’ city,” and a flyspeck island in the Aegean 

marked “Myr. Legatos’ store.” 


Menus from Around the World 


We try out all sorts of forcign foods. Children can 
radually be won over trom their hamburger and 
ot doy prolerence Ss to a hore CX pe rimental ice 
Lhe secret is to start with such suunple dishes as choco 
ilC MOUSSE ana Cpys inh a yondolia (poached cyys on 
toast covered with cheese sauce). German pudding 
mixes and Swiss dehydrated SOUPS are NOVe lties that 
ce causy to pet, casy to fix, ana good to cat 
Sometimes we have a whole lore eth Tine il, at which 
lorisk my tablecloth trom Capri or my tiny dellt 
cream pitchers and eggcups trom the Netherlands 
You can find ideas for any number of such meals 
in books about foreign cookery. Favorite Recipes 
1 the United Nations, lor instance, is a wondertul 
cookbook available for $1.50 from the United 
Committee for the United Nations (816 


Pwenty-first Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.). As 
a first course try the egg and lemon soup from Greece 
or the lentil soup from Saudi Arabia. Then for the 
main course, select one of the countless lamb or 
chicken recipes from every continent on the globe 


In addition the countries of the British Common- 
wealth ar 


clishe 


ney pl 


represented by some magnificent beef 
such as the United Kingdom’s steak-and-kid- 
and its Australian and Canadian variations. 

For the next course you have a choice of ensalada 
de guacamole (avocado salad) from Guatemala, egg 
plant salad from Spain, and others from Indonesia, 
Ceylon, Burma, Egypt, and Finland. And you will 


have a hard time deciding on a dessert. There is a 
delectable array 


if Wishes Were Travel Tickets . 


Phe more out AC UAL LATIC( with the world widens, 
the more fascinating are the travel ads in magazines. 
And we never miss the travel sections of the Sunday 
papers. As we read them, we tell one another what 
lun it would be to look up Mr. Urjens in Oslo on 
Mir. Wahib in Saudi Arabia. 

Our years ol preparation have paid off in many 
ways. Geography and history, once dreaded, are now 
“casy’’) subjects for Robert. He 
volunteers to give classroom talks on cathedrals and 
castles and colosseums. 

“Gee. 


favorite (and hence 


Mom,” he began one night this winter when 
we were having French onion soup, “L wish ou 
ocialstudies book had more about France. I sure 
like France, don’t you?” 

1 nodded, and thought too of the pleasure ow 
playing and planning had given us, the color and 
interest it had added to our lives—not to mention the 
information and the vicarious experiences. 

I thought of this again last Sunday evening when 
Robert was sprawled out on the living-room floor 
reading a travel supplement in the Sunday paper. 

“Mom,” Robert called to me in the kitchen, “do 
you think we could visit Mr. Legatos? He asked us, 
remember? We could go to France and bicycle 
through Italy. Then we could take a boat. . . . Gee, 
do you think we could? If I saved all my allowance 
ind paper-route money?” 

“LT hope so. It’s nice to think about,” I answered. 
Suddenly ET felt very happy. The poster on my kitchen 


wall showed the Eiflel Tower rising from the pink 
blossoms of the Champ de Mars. “Springtime in 


Paris,” it promised I decided to make créme caramel 
fon yup pel 


Mary Louise D. Mendiones teaches English to 
Purdue University engineers in Indianapolis. When 
she isn't correcting themes, she writes poetry, short 
stories, and articles. She has a Ph.D. in English from 


the University of Illinots and has also done advanced 
study at Oxford Unrve rsity. 
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; “The Best There 
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~ isin Them 


To Be” 


Marie 1. Rasey 


IWELVE-YEAR-OLD FRED ha vered the leaves. A great wooden horse rose nearly as high as 
fliad. He ts deeply involvec le strategy the crenelated city walls, which were crowded with 
1 the wooden horse, the 1 ol Helen did for figures bristling with pikes and javelins. The hors 
him what our well-intentioned eflorts could not. A was a bit reminiscent of a toy horse as it stood on its 
omewhat timorous boy, his lavorite occupation was oblong base with wheels on the corners. Men 1 


! 


Vogl? 
iwing—but alway I rie 


imulou COP) crambling over it and adi tpype iring inside it lrom 


Perhaps fon a ladder 
reason he had not moned tl I hie 


ind never from any 


only black in evidence \ the lettering that 
colors, although paint la titled the picture, “Helen of Tro \lter appropriate 
i at hand praise lon uch a fine drawing—and in color, too—I 
Phen it happened 


ind could no more 


to lore remarked, “Is you call your picture Helen ol 
ould make a Proy Where 1 he Those delendes high 


om the 
ose out of a bud b ypen tl pet When wall are too small lor me to tell which one is Hlelen 
he got home trom s« Tile \ No, you can't see her. She i 


perlunctory Hi’ took tl i ) isual Hoy wall. She's down behind the 


ong till uppel md I ) | ! resting, | 


1 up there on the 


in het pal 1 
vu 


expr 1Olk Was till On It didi make better sense for | bein he palace 


, , 
on some point far a ri ig pl aT 
lro. 


You kno 


ides, | had learned long ago to listen to artist 


discussing then compositions rather than to ask whiat 


olten proved to be crude question 
| 


ind Hector and . | 
Ve | < l I 2 ) l ( | | 


distant place and rested brictl his 


had not long to wait. His glance w back trom 


Creation 
privacy a cate ( C} les Helen of Troy,” he began, rolling the Lhabole 


continued With 1 I l hi 


onl 


Longue She was the mo byeruat ruil oman in 
iched im om ral di uit tol all the world.” The young worshi 


per bent o 
ingle sheet ol 


picture and hus look of adoration change 
It \ i freehane appraising scrutiny of the ; man 
mic hie had dor You know bh 
in indication oO ( ) Te woulad be bette) jul 





What parent does not want his children 

to fulfill their highest promise? But there's 

a big difference between making children 

into the best that we want them to be and helping 
them to free their own creative energies. 


incl that wall—it a pretty good wall, isn't at than 


nome to try to draw the most beautilul woman in 

the world. f couldn't have got her that good. Thi 
everyone can make his own picture of her in 

is own mind 

“You know, 

( picture you miake mt your! mina are alway nicet 


{ Vnvorne who ha 


rock anny Ly pr ol creation will ructully agree 


\iter a moment's pause he continued 


han the ones you make on paper 


ith this 


ruithtbal deduction.) 


bred is not an unusual bo except that he is por 
ips a bit more verbal than many artists. PLe need 
tthe frome or any other adult at this puncture 
He can tse my approving silence as well as, or bette 
my words | could say. It is even a bit egotistical 

to wonder whether he is working to Capacity 

uigve him to use tools and materials tor which he 

is up Lo now fe lt no need. Phere is not much to do 
cep Wwatil There is not much to do exc pt oller a 
pecthul silence, OF Course this sclL-imposed silence 


not an easy thing to achieve, as any parent kno 


\ 


When one has a heavy investment in all children 
mid a special child in) particular—silent, watchful 
iting as very difheult 
With the best of intentions we had pli d Fred with 
ryons, Colored pencils, and paints. But at the sani 
e had nearly dented him the only thing he 
e-his treedom to choose whatever medium 
meted. When the moment came, he had both the 
mirage and the reach to attempt a higher task with 
ner tools. We should lave known better than try to 
iten that moment. We should have trusted life, a 
nner must trust the watet 
Perhaps the /lad will not release another child 
iv. We do hot know how to control these Cre 
Hees, how to release potential abilities. But we can 
nake sure to surround our children with whatevei 
ngs may provoke them curiosity, We can make 
that, as they grow-and grope toward furthes 
ing, they will learn trom us what a human being 


like at his best. Phey wall learn to relate them 
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to the world through their relations with us 
ilues we teach and exemplify, the worth we 
attach to the high human qualities found in men and 
women ol noble character 
But our major task is to watch waitfully or wait 
watchtully while the learner discovers his problem, 
contrives his solution, or creates his symbol. 
\s we watch we can take stock of the child’s en 
vironment. What does it lack? With what is it 
oversupplied? What can be added or subtracted 
unobtrusively? Are there mediocre books, uninspired 
paintings, recordings that should be removed? Have 
e casually provided him with the best of these thiat 
c are able to provide? Knowing that great art, litera 
ture, or music is great because it has the power to 
til deeply, have we made this powel available to 
him? He will need it, sometime, when he cares cnough 
to take steps in quest of what he secks. Until then, 
however, we stand by, observe him caretully, give him 


g 
our affection and approval! 


It is important that we take stock of the child, 
too, as well as his surroundings. What actually is this 
child of ow When we say we want only that he 
hall develop the best that is in him to be, what 
is that best? What is it that is “in” him from the 
bevinning 

We cannot vO lar oan such an IVEHLOrY be lore we 
come up against the walls of our ignorance. What ts 
the best that in him lies, as a specimen of the species 
of mankind? He is a being different from all else that 
lives. At the same time he is one of infinitely many 
in the ongoing stream of humanity. He is always 
becoming, always moving from his yesterday through 
the gateway of his today into the long stretch of 

tomorrows of himself and his kind 

He is essentially a seeker. When he is very young 

isecker with small fingers and tongue-tip. Later 
his tongue muscles quest for him with words and 
queries. He does not always know what it is he is 
questing for, but he does recognize it when he finds 
it. And he turns it to his own contriving 

Curiosity comes first; it appears to trigger his con 
corn. Then comes wonder. Wonder leads to investiga 
tion, research, hypotheses, conclusions, So challenging 
may be his problem that he has to contrive turthe: 
implements with which to pursue it. Belore he has 

| | | 


wrestled long enough with his particular angel to 


have demanded a blessing, he may have come into 
possession of the wisdom of the ancients 

Problem solving is a singularly human business 
No other living species can make that claim. Man 
is defined by a unique quality: He can think; he can 


CONMLTIVG, he can creat 


This is the seventh article in the 1956-57 study 
program on the school-age child. 
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Most of us are not so much concerned with the 
outstanding few who are the really great artists, the 
creators of the masterpieces. Not many Einsteins, 
Wagners, or Michelangelos appear in a single genera- 
tion, even a single century. We are concerned with 
helping our children create adequate answers tor 
their own problems—and their neighbors’ also 

We want to help our children do this, but how? 
mder. We can 


keep our own curiosity on active duty. A young won, 


We can exercise our own Capacity to 


derer needs fellow wonderers, ¢ pecially those who 
are helptul in finding answers ‘When a learner is 
ready,” says the Hindu proverb, “a teacher arrives.’’) 
We can show him the satisfaction our wonder has 
provided us. And we can encourage him, again unob- 
trusively, to make the acquaintance of great minds 
people of the past and present who have given us 


great values to live by, great ideas on which to build. 


\ fine performance in the conduct of life is no less 


creative than fine performances in the realm of music 
and the other arts. Our wondering children need 
human material to work with, as well as pencils and 
paints and other tools. We can give them abundant 
opportunities to share the wonderings of men and 
women who, in their struggle for the good life, added 
meaning to all of life. Isn't this what we mean when 
we say that the self lives not by bread alone but is 
nourished from the best of living? 

We can help young eyes to find the perennial mar- 
vels of the universe, which range from the nearness of 
our own selves to the farthest reaches of the cosmos. 
We can help young people weigh the cost of finding 
out what they want to know against the bankruptcy 
of ignorance. When their questing has been successful 
we can furnish the appreciation and approval essen 
tial for sparking the next searches and researches. 

One is often asked, “Are there habits of thinking 
or feeling or doing that [ could instill in my child?” 
Habit is a term most accurately used to describe be 
havior that operates largely below the conscious level. 
When we talk about instilling habits we imply that 
there will be many situations so similar as to be 
served by a COMMOn answel 

Habits were valued more highly when our world 
was simpler than it is now. In an age of constant flux, 
there is not so much chance of similarity between one 
situation and another. There is not so much in om 
hazard-filled life to permit unthinking behavior. 

Perhaps instead of worrying about the child's hab- 
its, we might do better to decide what is hi pecial 
“style of life.” That concept will be i good one to 
bear in mind as we endeavor to intrigue our young 
wonderer and whet his curiosity. A person whose style 
ol life is practical is ready at any moment to see and 
react to practical possibilities things, people, and 
events. If a person's style | s him to the 
pursuit ol loveliness, he is alert to find beauty where 
someone else might not find it at all. “What can he 
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see in that?” says the person of practical bent, in scorn 
or amazement, when the lover of beauty stops to 
gaze at a moss-covered stump or a dried weed head 


frosted with snow. 


kven while we try to cultivate a child's prelerences 
we must take care not to hinder his natural choices 
It is certainly more mannerly of us to study the pret 
erences of those we nurture than try to Impose oul 
preferences on them. Many a parent who is. still 
hungry-eared for the music he was once denied may 
try by supersalesmanship to steer his child into a 
musical education. But suppose the child lacks his 
parent's fine ear? Or suppose he has an equally avid 
interest in form and color, which will direct his 
prelerences in quite another direction? 

What we are interested in is our child's real sell 
We want him to keep on being what he is, not try to 
fit himself into an idealized, unrealistic notion of the 
kind of person he is and can be. For that idealized 
self makes such demands on a child that the whol 
stream of his growing personality is clogged by fail 
ures and frustrations. The springs are there, but they 
cannot flow freely. Or, to put it another way, the 
spirit which enables the child to become the best that 
is in him cannot be fully released. 

Perhaps the best advice we can offer each othe 
is to stimulate children’s contriving and creating in 
general. To do this we can first show how pleased we 
are with what we ourselves can contrive and creat 
Second, we can exercise great care LO CnCcouUrage what 
ever patterns of uniqueness each child has in him 
Phird, we can watch and wait to see what preterences 
the child makes. Fourth, we can enrich the child's 
environment with examples of excellence and with 
materials he himself can use—but moderately, so that 
he need not be starved for opportunities Gn one hand 
or be surfeited with too many on the other. Filth, we 
can offer him ready appreciation for what he has con 
trived or created, whatever it may be. It is so easy fon 
an adult to discourage a child’s eflort by wanting to 
improve on what he does. “Nothing succeeds like 
success,” says our proverb, Yet we olten behave a 
though it said, “Nothing succeeds like failure.” 

Finally, we can help the child to know himsell, so 
that all that he contrives and creates will lead him 
“to become ever more perfectly what he already ha 


the potential to be 


Marie / hase ) 


University, is widely known as teacher, author, and 


professor of education at Wayne 


educational philosophe) A condensation of he 
“autobiography of the teaching profession,” entitled 
It Takes Time, appeared in the November 1953 Na 
tional Parent-Teacher. Concerned always with what 
makes a child eager to learn, she is particularly inte) 


ested in the education of exceptional children 
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Altered Fashions—Unaltered Faith 


We could have ¢ iptioned this picture “Nostalgia,” 
rat brings back memorics not only of carly issues of 
National Parent-Teacher but ol Late mbhagasine 
hanmmen who labored so devotedly in its behall. Phe 
me, asmmany of our readers who know their lashton 
intuge may have guessed, is 1rgg0. The scene I hie 
ional convention, held that year in Denver. With 
his group of charmen are (lourth trom right) My 
Charles Remington president of the magazine, and 


ond from right) Mars. Eb. CGC. Mason, the editor 


The same devoted labor toward the same goual—a 
National Parent-Teacher in every home—is repre 
ented in this picture, vintage 1956, by a group ol 
leaders in the Campus Parent-Teacher Association, 
Boise, Idaho Starting at the lett they are Mrs George 
Ganz, Mrs. Arthur Snyder, Mrs. Don Cantrell, Mrs 
bh. C. Eichelberger, Mrs. Robert Hendron, Jr., Mrs 
John McLaughlin, Mrs. Leon Theobald, Mrs. Robert 
Moore, and Mrs. John Christoflersen, whose copy of 


the magazine is the Golden Jubilee issu 


The Home They All Helped Build 


In the forefront of the Missouri Congress conven 


tion last fall was this backdrop of the national head 
quarters in Chicago—the building tor which tens of 
thousands of local PLT.A.’s contributed their quarters 
ind dollars. Filty feet wide by twenty-four feet high 
the huge picture formed a dramatic reminder of the 
nation-wide scope ol the parent-teacher program 
Speaking to the delegates at this session is Mrs. Frank 
B. Leitz, president of the Missourt Congress. Seated 
it the left in the front row is Mrs. Ralph Hobbs, a 
vice-president of the National Congress and its repre 


sentative at the convention 
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milerel 


it} Congress ol Parent ma ] 
Swanson, Monroe County supe 
reture next July alter a long cai 
chools and to the PL.T.LA. Mi 
ented with a certificate tor the 
Scholarship Fund, created in 
\. Hastings, past president of th 
ol Parents and Teachers 

In this picture Ollie Sy yn 
tificate trom Mrs. Robert Schum 


president, is at lar left, and at tl 
Dell Bicler, member of the Na 
tall. Standing are lour District 
Robert Tremaine, first: vice-pre 
Newberry recording SCCTCULAT' 

treasurer; and Keith Collin 


ice to thre 


i pore 


ta Hiasting 





William 


| Congress 


pre sicdent 


District 3 
\MIrs. Ellen 
field 

from lelt) 
WV. W 
Schilling 
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Phe premicre project of the brand-new Murray 
High School PLT.OA. in’ Murray, Kentucky, last No 
vember was a book fair, which proved to be an out 
standing success. For three days youngsters ol all ages 
as well as grownups with Christmas lists in’ mind 
swarmed among the attractive displays of new books 

Adults and young people shared the responsibility 
lor this efhective project headed by Mrs. George Hart 
chairman of the POTLA. library committee and high 
school service chairman tor the Kentucky Congre 
Phree parents, the eighth grade teacher and her pu 
pails, and students of the senior high school libras 
Club planned and arranged the exhibit 

Members of the Murray High School PUTA. had 
formerly belonged to a twelve orice tiniil thrat il} 
cluded parcnts and teachers of both the clementary 
chool 


school and the high 








\ happy communit here healthy children live 
and Jearn and play under tam ski thraat is What 
the Objects of the POT LA. suggested to seventh grad 
tudents at the Calvin HL. Wiley School in Winston 


Salem 





North Carolina Vnd o the designed and 























mitural, tuecler thre 


Mii ( S. Harriman, to illu 


trate cach caretull lettered Object 


created this lively, colortul lines 
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SA FRGUAR DING 


job d help the counselor thinks. But employe) 


vont touch them The child labor laws won't let 
llie 


Whose concern are they, these 


young dynamos 
chargved with ¢ v plosti e energies? Whose concern is it 
7]ovei / 


misinterpretation, o1 misunderstanding of 


child labor laws bars youngsters from suitable and 


j 
fructive work ex perv noes 


Fe lying under a car. His mothe put him there 


to keep the sun out of his eyes. Flies bu around 
hiam. Fle ereht months old, but he doesn't 
much. H parent 

ad 


move 
are in town, looking for work. It's 
eason to pea pickers poo crop The county 
ntal has treated move than four hundred children 


rant workers for malnutrition. Fifteen died 


enty-four hours after they were admitted 
are ved with rubb ( in hey any business of ours, these children of 
Chee dé children i ) / ! ) orkeyrs 
aduavin ad family Clie 


them? Do the \ all hawe 


Slie aii adopted baby He) unmarried mothe 
pust that the 


didn't know where to turn, but an acquaintance hiad 
they thre 


taintance who mentioned wanting to adopt a 


it lo se l Now the adoptiue pare nts ave seeking a divorce 
fa [ f ( 


e concern are the adoption and ruardianship 
that ave needed to protect these homeless bits of 
as 

found on a chatn var 

hool for being a peep lio ave abandoned, neclected, de pe nd 
deli jive nl, ove vploited Children whose 


disturbed 


handle, so the reform school 


fo p) son On a / Children who are deprived oO! 


nity life Whose busine 


tmake trouble 


‘5 
hie 


the 


it to see that communities set 
that protect children from influences, ex 


and de privations wu hich may blheht ov warp 
round town with a Whose concern is it to see that communi 
tin trouble yet a whole network of services for children 
adbout these punto) that will assure the best condition for 
and the 
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Wi iY-FOUR MI i 
hee these matters then 


Chicago this past Decemb 


sponsored by the Nationa 
beaches They were Mh 
chairman ol the Committ 
und the state chairmen ¢ 
the state branches of thr 
It was a jet-powered 
nations top expert it} 
puveniile protection 1 
le de) ind Con 
pants were them 
closely related to then 
protection chairmet \1 
mb court that hand 
ecretarie ol Liate out 
ecretary the ecretal 


tion, a probation offices 


department, and 


Qther conterenc 
ident oO) tate Conger 


md ten officers of the N 


No Argument on Goals 
Mi 


mict in 


rCrCIICE 


cil mid 


pabloOt il 


oOtection 


PaAablI/sa 
educa 


bitil 


SCTVICCS shi told thre group Are based on certain 
assumptions about children’s welfare. Almost every 
one would agree, lor example, that every child in this 
country should be helped to develop an increasing 
capacity to think clearly, an increasing capacity to 
care about the other fellow, and also a way to ex 
press that caring. Moreover, every child should hav 
uninterrupted OpPporcunilres to use his CAPaciey lw 
learn 

Other points on which there is basic agreement 
said Mrs Ross “are thre s¢ 

No social institution can st DPhlant anothe if ) 
only supplement it. Nothing, tor example, can take 
the place of a good home. Nothing can make up tor 
an impoverished school life 

What ws ood toi pare nis as ood {eo childven 
“Anything of the slightest importance that happens 
to parents also happens to children. Hf a parent | 
worried, the child knows it. If a parent feels himsell 
a social outcast, the child knows it—and feels and 
lives it in his own way hus parents have no secret 
life apart from the lite of their children. IL we want 
happy, healthy children we must provide parent 
with opportunities to belong to their communitic 
to be well and stay well, to earn adequate ly, and to 
find their way through crises 

What ts good Jor sole Children ws likel lo be wood 
for all children. Not all parents, lor example, have 
children who need counseling, but it is good tor 
everybody to know that counseling services for chil 
dren and families are availhable—ready to be used il 
necded. ‘The same is true of recreational taciliti 
Pruc, the needs differ trom community to com 
munity, but when they are met, all the children 
should benefit 

In another realm, this conviction implies that fain 
ness is good for all children—not just some. Children 
living it} poo! neighborhoods abe ou ually uawaie that 
their pranks are not viewed with the same tolerance 
as are those of children in wealthier sections, Most 
children, trom the time they are tots, are taught to 
be lair and play batr, and so the experience ol untan 
treatment is a very bitter one tor any child to bear 

Children need two kinds of help lor p chological 
and emotional injuri they necd both first aid ane 
long term definitive treatinenut bev COTMITDULTEL 
olfer both kinds of the same high quality or offer 
them with equal peed, The danger in the lack of 
first-aid help is that the invisible psychic injury ma 
be buried and not readily accessible to treatment 

Although there are gaps im our knowledge olf hu 
iat behavior, we have Trheoie kno ledge from it 
scarch EX PCrICHice mal Common crs than we ile 
currently using. We can put into practice what we 
know at the mine time that we cncourage research to 
vet more answers tor tuture use. In othe orc 
practice need not and should not iil por research 


Both can go on concurrently 





Asa final spur to creative thought and discussion 
Mtr Ros 


ery community differs from every other. Therefore 


reminded the chaimen once again that 


projects and programs that are successful in one com 
munity cannot be taken over into another without 
bemg modified and idapted to local condition Rit 
conteres lie ai would probabl heal (bout many 
ful project inal olution to probler But 
ith wnagination, mosight, ane 
be altered and the cloth cut te 


mad Painync 


Reconnaissance Flight 


luis rocket assist trom 
off on a high flying ‘ anging ¢ 

tion ol them job it Ope, il ition incl 
haction it problem ana ylic ce if Devan 
with large and small group cise during thre 
coond session of the conlerence 
1) James C. Parker, first vice pre 

IT hic job ol the puvenale protectho » claire 
was hammered out at this meeting, mi 
pared to that of a tele prtrconne re pa inicl 
man. Phe committee ba 1 twolold 
trouble oll childrear’s lines and to 
ii rinsecle when trouble occur 
ipparatus Of community controls and sery 
this. Juvenale protection Chatmen in local 
t responstbility to test and check the adequiac 

COMME equipment Phen they go on 
ork with othe parent teacher Committee 
COMMUnILY Organizations and agenes to see that 
necded controls and services are established and 
tiaintaimed 

\ ill Lance Like one ob the igreed-upon roul 
lor children described by Mi Reo anh ube 
rupted opportunity to use the capacity to learn, As 
ting cach child) this opportunity require 1 good 
many thing It requires compul ol chool attend 
mice laws; child) labor law relicl ol cconmonmin pre 
ures on families whose children might be lorced to 
trop out ob school part tine cmployme nt lor son 


children: curpoulum adapted to children dithering 


Cpe etre chool counseling and healt eCrVvices to 
overcome behavior problems ol plry ical clelects that 
nterlere with le thingy ana special programs for mi 
roanmet children. Obviously tha i ano area a which 
juvenile protection committees will be cooperating 


ith other parent teacher COMMEttes those on legi 


ition, school education, high school ser 
mental health ana exceptional children 
her COMMMUMILY Organizations and agenenr 
QO) take the matter of children of migrant 
fi at Cliscussion led by klizabeth S Johnson 
Division of Clild Labor and Youth bkonap 

i the US. Bureau ot Labor Standard 


mien reported mi successful or promisin 


Claliformaa, Pllineos mil Niarvianed. bh 


30 


demonstrated the necessity ol COOpCralive ellorts on 


the part of many groups in the fields of health, cdu 
cation, religion, social work, and recreation. Juvenile 
protection chairmen, it was agreed, have a primary 
responsibility to alert the community to migrant Lam 
ilies’ needs and problems. But it is only with the 
cooperative cllorts of other parent-teacher Commit 
tecs as well as other community organizations and 
iencies that elective work can be done 
Sumnarizing cone rence Vicws on the SCO pe ol juve 
nile protection work, Mars. Rollin Brown, president 
ol the National Congress, said that the committee's 
primary responsibility was to work lor controls, lor 
mal and informal, that would “bring about certain 
situations, certain atmospheres, certam Climates in 
Although 


currently the potlight ol public attention is on the 


which children can develop acceptably 


teenager, the term juvenile, Mrs. Brown reminded 
the conterence, covers all minors. Juvenile protection 
is therelore concerned with children of all ages, from 
birth to majority. “You are the committee whose job 

to see that all children are protected 
One session ol the conterence, presided over by 
Mors. Chi vas devoted to child labor and youth 
employment with a keynote speech by Elizabeth 
Jolin mr. Loctay tisk Vii Johnson emphasized 1S 
not to get more restrictive laws but to refine and 
clarity existing ones and to secure better administra 
Lid iD ition, and public understanding of them 
child labor she pointed out, “are the 
foundation stone uy ich programs lor good em 
ployment can and st be built. As we strive to 

ve will help to creat 


orh CX PCTICHc 





that 
Oune peop 
the la 


On 


ible job 


Darrce 
Stand 


ini be ! 


| 

tia 
| 
thai 
ng inte 


tion 


vorker trom a i ; 7 lance ofheer 


chool nurs i counselor, a member of the Detroit 


Commission on Children and Youth, and a consult 


ing psychiatrist have been | ( vork with 


troubled children and therm pare inc 


Counseling services in clemental chool ud Dh 


Dreshe irc one means of reducing bot! 


ind delinquency But, he continued, | 


! dropout 
« is Wal ol 
creating public enthusiasm tor servic mat could not 


ely supplied because | ol ine 


be tnmeciat | 


personnel and tunds.) Confirming 


Brown told the roup that ever 


rile delinquency in the count 
Importance oO identification | mal 


treatment of children vulnerable to « ing mal 


that this certainl pomted up thr need for counselin 


chool 


Expert Evaluation 

Qne of the most interesting teatu 
lerence was a session at which Nh Reo 
reaction as p ychiatric social worker, educator, adimin 
istrator, and stall member of the Children Bureau 
o some of the problems and solution reported b 
tate chairmen, She praised the many construct 
ellorts that were reported in the area ol outh 
ities. She advised caution, howevet 
volve teen-agers in adult organizational and commu 
nity responsibilities that are beyond their competence 
md CX PCTIENC As illustrations of thi point lie 
mentioned a community organization that unwuisel 
made a teenager a voting member ol its board and a 
judge who went so lar as to set up a teen-age jury to 
make recommendation on delinquency CASE 

\Irs Ros ai ipproved the use of laymen, whethes 
wlult or tecn age lo vlvise A purely on the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents, In fact, she questioned the 
legality of delegating judicial iuthority to unquals 
fied on emiqualified people. She also poimted out 
thicet thye practice boohiate the conk petrcadaey 

court \ citizen cl ol C corbprittes 
i puvenale f if Piihic tion 


miited to mbterpret | 
| 


ting the need mal purpose 
court to the comununity and Upporting thre jincl pre 
his cllort to a if i if 
\s mught be pected Ce matter prok 
ional relationships received attention, § liayanne 
ome prolesstonal the conlerence 
ionals lhiave pecial job to do ane 
ismen should keep out of lhe But Mo 
Reo hes ell i protle ional til ! it] Oni 
through public inte canicle } 1 upport 


declared bOrial ite eflect thew 


kno { vhiat i children 
i thi init particul 


been cither lh establs 


i ; ] ; 
} ola ) bOptiol 
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tiie and dnplo cient cy tony inne understand the necd, they will take action and 


proces 
other safeguards of child) wellare ‘ provide money for whatever children must have in 
been achieved without the conce order to grow “strong enough to love freedom and 
ction of citizen wise cnough to use it.” He urged that P.T.A.’s give 
Difficulties in the way of lay professional l thre ime fact-finding attention, the same forcetul 
ion, Ma Ro ud, very often lie in tl ellort to other community institutions and services 
method of approach, Phe prolesss I that they are noted lor giving to the community's 

wy as likely to be antagonized b | schoo 
ipproach that says in effect, “You're doing ' Here is an area in which parent-teacher associa 
job, and we're going to investigate you.” On tl tions can do a tremendous job—that of producing, 
Ficorncl, ah thve ‘ group locus is onon pre ! On through education, a climate ol understanding TPhey 
munity services to children, the group 4 ely te help their members find out the real facts when 
pet the professional assistance needs i ue comes up—an issue like voting on a piece of 
stisclic finding out commonly accepted ra islation or getting social workers or visiting teach 
and planning realistic, achievable proyect lor a school system. We need to build fact-seck 
ing attitudes, so that people will question a yellow 
journalism story attacking all dependent families as 
drunks or blaming all delinquency on parents. This 
educational job the PLT.A. can do as can no other 


organization in the United States 


| Phil TWODAY ol the cConlerence chairmen covered 


thy tphabet ol juvernale protection from A tor 
adoption procedures to Y for youth employment. Tf 
Z owas absent trom the contercnec agenda, it was not 
lacking im the conterenc spirit With zeal and zest 
the chairmen bombarded cach other, their national 
chairmen, conference speakers, and resource peopl 
th question \nd they found many hopetul ap 
proaches to a variety ob concerns—underage news 
boys, conflicting laws in bordering states, sex molesta 
tion, qualifications of judges and probation others, 
youth CIVICE proyects placement SCTVICCS juvenile 
prort ice Lhadbine, Connie books, pornography, 1\ pro 
Oran md legislation 
iy cen sessions they pored over exhibits of mate 
from the National Congress, state congresses, and 
PHIneHt agenet Chanmen with similar prob 
itocach other out at collee breaks, lunch 
dinner to exchange information, ideas, and 
reading matter, \ new chamman reported, “E 
ot ol bird-cogeig | spotted tive people who 


Apathy or Action? 


orking on problems like mine, tracked them 
Phe nost frasteating problem they es ul i do got some real help inp working toward 
rece Is hack ol pmitere 
Phe Common attitude os thea kis ( r, building, checking, testing, repairing and 


our concern. “Ou vile ent r the complex network of controls ana 


oned, neglected, abused, explorted 1 i i! keep trouble olf children’s tines is work 


aol CXpPo ed to bad peithusenes ’ ' «| ( j rv to be i rlected TL dvset ious also work Lone 
licoww coum Uhve prurtolnc by lait Inine to be missed was obvious trom the chat 

ow abouts Wath Mh iT cpl cnthustasm tor them job. qonterence partict 
secutive director I) ell It Chicago determined, as Mis. Brown put it 
\ineniea | veal ol Ou taan to make puvensle protection 
cation one ob then i | mocrn \ community of the mation 

il mtcde Tis pleain ( mc heor ra | wht olf all children to whole 
lrcouolit the comlberene ‘ ' ‘ i md community lite is puttre 
Jie Pebeaendcennne hore BY «complished thiough pub 


Th tla people ob tl ci ii | i 1p | action 





from the newsfront 





UE LOpics will be considered, incladin 


propulsion a po il of rachoactive 
itomuc fucl mad commercial ipplie itheon 
lood processit Iwo hundred techni 
read to bring scientists, cneimect inal 


date on new cde clopment 


paper, they wro . . Incient Ca wy Mo n Jot Phe old Tndtan cradle 
board, on hana strapped onto a wmiother back, n 
become the newest form of transportation lor babe 
Canada and the United State In North Ba QOutario 
where rugged terrain makes bug perilous, cb 
lighted mothers are already using the packsack carrier 
produced by native [ndians. In the United 

Did vou kno | rat Robert Siltar of Schenectady, New York. recenth patented 


State ivenitor 


loped inn thee { 11 clin t papoose Carrier | whoa compartinent for roceries under 
ina the seat bJabies, itt reported eom bemeye toted 


on Miama’s back 


th Coa D bias syncoentdla renga \“ the awe 


mad seventeen wall be hhelpun { eneral 


rhe 
organizations celebrate them  anniversart Phe Gar 
Scouts, forty-five vears old) om March 4 mive chosen to 
emphasize in-igs57 that “Girl Scouting | tntly Affan 

During the week of March 17 to 24 1 Girl 
we celebrating them forty seventh biarthela iit hhaave 
keyed their year program to the thera rether We 


Nake Lomorros 


I polo ( lo Ou Iie 0 honal’ pore tuane ol 
Neanderthal hath al Looped tin creature vith 
long. dangling arms and outthruse jaw ll wrong, anthro 
pologist clam. Dd pinal curvature lenced b 
leone wave cicntists thi pructuare i hut on 
beheved that many of those bone 

opener wn ' CO ‘ torted by arthritu mid that man tilt ‘ inal 

ith cross-byre ‘ ! ‘ reall townl plist at vht as man 

up 
Teen ave Tyooor Seven billion ad 
combined mcome of our count biihie feo 
wcordimgs tor Scholasti \lava i rcTING 
iwerages Out to about Sio i k | pal 


buying o | which S6 »2 1 pont idl § 


q-0%4 per « 
i specch ne | ‘ i " the teen-ager et thew entire imcome ‘ part-time job 
r Seal can i " Nation ‘ {5 per cent rel olely on allowance | p per cent 
Crippled Chil ‘ \ le depend on both job md allowance 
from Nave 
i olo cal Bone \lter takin her cla © muscum ol 

th ti I item natural hi tol i teacher i ked euch ¢ te COTTD Cre i 
nultiplyas " t ! little theme about what he had seen. One i ed yours 
crontihe « ! i I ( | ) ! " ster wrote Toda we wont to iuiscii \ icine ul 
Bir ty lhe dinosaur | imitnal hut aint i meat on its 


boeonae 
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HORIZONS 


OF MENTAL HEALTH 


ould you ¢ Spect nursery school to do for a 


|. PRESCHOOL COURSE 


/ heuth Stran 


child? Consider these value for instance 

* Learning to get along with other children 
yond Pim to Nursery Y eo an 

ss , ’ * binding satistaction in wholesome activits 


* Learning thing Ippropriat to lis stage ol deve lerpounie hit 


Points for Study and Discussion Having opportunities to explore 


' Would you iv there was recment amor t ‘ * Being able to « x press himself through materials and ac 


riting an this forum on “Shall We Send Phin t tivities not available at home 


School \re the autho roneral ! ‘ ‘ * Bein uided by a skilled teacher. 


fev r five-year-old child t I 

és ve ee ye en * Developing self-reliance and independence 
What ‘al or reservations do they ha 
* Obtaining relict trom home pressures and restrictions 
How would you go about getting anss ‘ for a part of cach day 


} 


ny questions, pon which your decist 
ood nurse chool is not available Now can a 


LEST chool might be based? 
ide some of the “ne advantages at home 
rua se ry chool rood lou chuildre i 

mmunity that has no mursery school, what can 


Ddeves thre Leen pro ide better ¢ x PCTIEne 

; parents e their children this educational 
Cleve thie’ PUESOry them 

Opportunit 

ood nursery school 
hile HI 8. What can parents do to improve the quality of poor 
im ochuale tiatole Contentee tira 
cl roups now in existence in them community 
for purses chool ! 


i child attend Hititse chool 


| Program Suggestions 
KRibded irten whiose Children lave MASIEL tO a HUIPSe TY 
carelul reading of the whe ‘ ) ( »> the mectiun prepared to tell about the 
(hook Include im your cle Iplion hia Cy ‘ h parent should (1) give a bricl descrip 
thout the personality and trans 1 thy ly ‘ ») describe briefly the child's health 
of the proup, the materials and equ i ility ; he kind of experiences he 
fo pro ded, the methods used by the teaches i te chool . | give illustration of the 
lor teacher parent conference nd the kinds of ex1 chool on the child Phis part of the program 
children should have in murser | form of a panel discussion, the reports 


wn only child of three and questions or comments trom other men 


on tus mother. Although le 


bheotnne hy Wal ilwiay hy 4 cl ! ° \ rt hool teacher in the Community to 


ind trom the audience 


lie haves Were vlult ! ( l itl i thout (1 Was in’ which parents cil 
reeanbyy Paul ! nil itl ( ila i reading lor nursery school 2 whit 
im residence | listurl yin to do, and ») how parent 


make Like till 


ol tl ‘ | 
panies e I \ ‘ | kindergarten teachers to discu ont 


cotuchitte we ‘ 
a ti etpee null you il obser ition thre etbects ol Pu sScl 


\ matter ol tact, | , 
$s permence on Children’s attitudes and behavior in 


nei libortwoodl, but be 


bb ctbter a stort tree 

, 
, t ‘ 1 ’ ( é tivitiu 
ee ae to help Rias r two film depictin nursery school acti 1 


| 


| { t ; ‘ | } 
’ Ww ! of activities and how eacl on 
lor tuursery sclroole Shoule us kind : * id _ 5 cdices 


development of preschool children. Any of 
Pack a Oona peossutole 
| ad under References’ would be uitable 
oO troenadly children a 
. eneral discussion of the QuUcstions OF problems 
inal pola with Pit 
Points for Study and Discussion If the 
whit ; ls cl se " ‘ 
in) iad skulls an roUuD ‘a than twents break it up into several 
PPLE Ser chool later ot 1 , even Have each group " lect 
bby tamselt, a I ) rT for about thirty minutes, and 
i present yort then icl the other groups. For those wish 
chool op nt their idea taphically in the form of a 


i blackboard or large heet ol 


PULSES 
lelron Thagopoaly byuasy ot 


cmiyon hould bye provided, 
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mean that le 
Ver qpuite ucceed 


constantl 


Hie anil 


6. Interpret 
seekin child 
questing te 


i ou think 


Hlow doe to problem 


world yl 


int if 


Hlow coe tl irticle differentiate 
ol lite the practical and the « 
bents ol michtation have your me 
children, and what them significa 
if hea 


gy. Some parent ite LO Tn pase 
| 


ol value 


I hie \ cle pe nal oon hha 


Hhivze thts rice radually 
| 


ind ¢ poricnce Do vou 
round heres Whiat 
ichild te 
to see tye 


i 

| 
PTDL 
»see beauty im mature and 
| 
Tit 


cooling LB a human 


\t thas tine 
chool mi 
tihable to 
If this | 
bhiterestin 
dom 
* Counselor 
aecep brite 
tand, and 
bests and 
rthwh 
pla 


‘ 


tisitrie 





the evidence of them rehabilitation cnough to 

e¢ you of the wisdom of the way they were treated? 

Can you match these cases with instances of other young 
people who have “come back” and become good citizens 
alter a séries of youthful blunders? Can you cite some 
illustration, taken from your own life, which indicates that 


Research Associate , 


| love and understanding are more powerlul influences than 


Ihlinvon yO COULS Ca 
humiliat ? 
ind Lewellen i humiliation 


Helpir 1 cl * Enlist a cast of five to put on Who's Delinquent? by 
David Goodman, a “Socio-Guidrama” available from Occu 


s24. Superintendent Docu , TT Pre j8y Filth Avenue, New York 17, New York (50 cents 
Otlice, Washington 25 y cer ‘ jo 4s 1 copy, to per cent discount on five to nine copies). Follow 


Vational Parent-Leacl the discussion guide at the back of the script under the 
mn. “Our Resporsibilit ' , tithe “Note to Counselor” in leading the group discussion 
1956, pages K-10 


* Secure enough copies of the Public Affairs Pamphlet 
le Dermott, William F Prospectit a t 
\, pages 4 Back to What Woodshed? by Justine Wise Polier (se 
, > 
Me CT ee ee References’) so that each member may have one. Assien 


October 1956, pages 7-10 the material, section by section, to the various members of 


the group, who will read and revicw it for the entire 
group. Or have small reviewing groups read and report on 


each section of the pamphlet. Discuss Judge Polier’s point 
velyn Millis Duvall 
/ yn Millis Du ol view. Is it substantially that of your author, Judge 


Louvh Doesn't Help ieCaineg Do both judges seem to speak trom the samy 


basic philosophy? 


* Tivite the judge of your juvenile court, or of the court 


where juveniles are tried, to speak to your group and 

Do you remember the chassic cartoon of the parent > 

answer your questions, Prepare these questions ahead of 

child who is beige whi cad 11 Hitarts me ter 

o CRs , ‘ PP os ; : ; time; send them to the speaker, along with Judge McCain's 
it docs you Phis was in line witl i thinking of : 

- 7 ae we See , sence: Wed article and a copy of Judge Polier’s pamphlet. Invite youn 

‘ iplier day when it was veneralls beleved that children 

uest to read both piece md comment on them ino hits 

re “naturally” bad and that they had t i} devil 

= © . _ we 7 presentation to your group. Allow time for further ques 

wked out of them Are there voice ‘ rerun 

tions and ¢ roup discussion 


inv these sentiment Do you 
mut how they would) punish then 


vuilole Are there some members of your farnih 


binve Benya 1000000 De ling wonts. Nev York World 
do the most good when he mike b riastiake Deo thre Pirblisl 


woak ob the Importance of “impressing a child where it 


1] 
in Company 1Q55 


papers im your Community recommend that ettin Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor. Unraveling Juvenile Delin 
igh with young people and their parents is the aay queney. New York: Commonwealth Fund, tq5o 
curb) delinquenc Do you know how to ans I Redl, Fritz, and Wineman, David. Contro rom Within 
dhvecates of barshines Glencoe, Hlinois: Free Pre 1gQ52 
Pampl let 
Jury NicCauim sugeests that the calls for tougline 
From Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East Phinty eighth Street 
Ne York 16, New Yor 


or ¢ } ro ‘ Summary of the Report of 


re pre sions of «le ype and deleats mi cone othe part ol 
cents cach 


rustrated’) adults. She sugvests that these attitudes conn 


reo peopl who are not willing to face all the facts on California Committee on Pemporary Child Care.) 


ylearn the price of such get-tough practices both here | Polier, Justine Wise. Back to What Woodshed cs 
broad, Mankinal has spent hundreds of millions of dolla copies, 1 cents eact 


Porilontrarne that have tailed to make men penitent Puner, Helen W. Children in Court 


nd on relormatories that rarely reform. Tlow do vou feel " he Super ntendent of Documents, US. Goveromer 


Hhout these method Are they too methectual boo costh ; Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Lflectivens of Delinquenc Preve) 

Your author says that at is usually simple to deter 
ine a child's guilt but that it ts vastly more timnportant ren. 20 cents 
nel mmuch more ditheult to discover wiry he ts as he coe vo cent 


rT | ' 
Lhe methods used to uncover such tacts melude studyin ile Delinquenc 10 cent 


the child’s adjustment im home, school, and Community Iu 


andi ile De inquene 20 cell 


inquiring into his religious training and participation Happening to Delinquent Children in Your Town 
learning about his particular physical and cmotional need 
md what resources the community offers im the way of ticl National Parent-Teacher 
peciilized help. Lhe philosophy ol thi ipproach I Beck, Bertram M New Approaches to Juvenile Delinquen 
into one sentence by Judge McCain We who belie ‘ September 1954, pages 26-28 
reat potent iL ol today’s youth believe in firmine ( ot, Martha N., M.D \ New Start on an Old Problem 
lise apelin but we also cherph each youn person ims 


chividual worthy of respect love conch Crageennys Len 


Ralph H. “Forewarmings of Delinquency Maich 


Tre of view make sense to you 


Review the ca ol Mary, Ball, and fo 


three young people mught have bee 


Who Is Delinquent December 1955, 


0) tepannuite cript by Bruno Be 


ntenced to severe punishment b ’ i ol ra pacdia Britannica Filn 
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upcrintenae 
hiand Park, Illinois 
But the facts of Mi 
that perm an 
ou educational 
our Americar 
He brings know 
ind challengin 
wher tramin 
rictului chool 
or he di 
titled 
cipline, reading nifted 
He enters into debate 
tlie Chool ind neatl 
His admiration and 
not merely because he 
pre rice 
Qur school Mi Wil 
e job in the world 
ire bein short-changed 
mmstruction to mdividual 
tlh Chasse Thu 
enou | competent t¢ 
cation therelore “ 
Linnie what it dot toad 
cratic chool system a 
Mi Wilson 4 tows re 
tine is much wall 
qualified Hle cdo 
haa liaitl im oul 
publi chool he 
Richt It can, if we 
contribution man 
ligt 
SO writ« 
book, like 


Cio Benavior 
Bate fines. New York 


theme of thi hook 
children from one 
that children tend in 
r sequence ot develo 
ketal graphically 
itiestl Av and 
ing into the p 
three year-old ind 


the warnin issued by 


NATIONAL PARI 


BOOKS 


the timetable too sermously. Don't u ) 
child exactly to ut Our age sketche 
lute nore ot behavior that every child 
ita given moment. Rather the ie to 
thie probable direction of the chanwe 0 pect 
your child vrow older 

But this is not pust a book of age sket or timetable 
Equally WNportant are the ways in which a child Lenn ney 
Ness develops out of the growth pattern he shares with all 
boys and girls. And here the question becoun What is 
the best environment tor my particular child at has pur 
thular ave lo help mswer thi question few af ans 
forces that affect growth and shape individuality are 
omitted, Parent-child relationships, fears, tensional outlet 
Gncluding an unusually clear treatment of such baffling 
behavior as head banging and rockin com television 
and movies (the impact Of which we wish the authors had 
dealt with more fully), sex behavior—these and many 
other matters are commented upon In cach instance clue 
are given for guiding children into satishactory habits of 
thought, fecling, and behavior 

As could readily be expected, the authors write with 
the calm assurance of competent knowledge but they ado 
more They give us a sense of reassurance that makes then 


book a friendly as well as he Iptul counselor 


Dire OrviciaAL AMERICAN MepIicaL Association Book o1 
Hvatiu. Edited by W. IW. Bauer, M.D. New York: Dell 


1957. 45 Cents 


is I he 1¢ have been THRANY obey definition ol he lth 
writes Di Sauer, wise and genial editor of this boob 
“but the one | like best defines health a tate of being 
in which the individual is capable of doing his daily work 
olf meeting obligations as they arise ind of having a rea 
vonable amount of fun.” He explains that this collection 
of sixty-some articles from the mavaszine Today Hlealth 
‘is nota solemn book. Health is not a solemn subject. Et 

or ought to be a happy coine 

The same good humor per vcle it) the articles on tha 
richly packed book. You'll find here straightlorward in 
formation about food (including we words for over 
weight and underweight people leep cough cold 
he rdache md allergies heart disease tuberculosis ma 
other major ailments of mankind, The final group of arti 
cles answer the questions most of u k, at one time or 
another thout uch famaly problem ‘ the role of heres 
ity, marriage relation ind the care I rod 

I hie author most of them nationally known plas ic iatl 
and writers, give you the feeling that the most learsonse 
thing about illness is fear itsell, Perhaps more than we 
realize, many of our ideas about health and cise 
still beclouded with superstition and na 
Book of Health di pel those cloud 
mg wind ol competent knowledye piu common 
Read and enjoy this book; it will help give you 


serene attitude toward healthful living 





MOTION PICTURE 
previews 


pleasantly performed, with Bill 
ind vigorous Browning. But the 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS Pravers making an attractive 
1; Lous | BUCKLIN real drama and emotional inn 
n the characterization of the neurotic lather, powertully 
enacted by Jolin Gielgud, His malevolence, masquerading under 
the guise of righteous parental duty, alternates with pathetic at 
FAMILY tempts to demand the love of his children. His sudden unburden 
jo «: it déeesibanied tn ad ing of his heart to Elizabeth (Jennifer Jones) causes the fright 
; san ened woman to flee, The ensuing action arouses terror and pit 

Direction, Douglas Sirk 4 Setting tre inh Exquisite taste 
wir that he cannot go back and the direction 4 
minister because of his deep remorse for acc players 
ng 1 German orphanage He 
ancl fine peace ol mind in 


pact Atte 





Battle Hymn to niversal International 
hd War OF ther tits atter the 


cr a 


the acting is generally excellent 
for the most part bold yet subtle. Leadiny 
Jolin Gielgud, Jennifer Jones, Bill Travers. 

i 


votnly : 


volunteers for service flu 
secking out Korean wa Excellent 
md caring for them in an abandoned te mple. The pie 

is well acted and in good taste, but script and direction Crime of Passion—! nited Artist 


outine. The story of Dean He a real 
cloeserve 


,- 18 12-15 
Mature 


Very mature 


Direction, Gerd Oswald. ‘The 
tithe should read Crime of Ambition, for it is Barbara Stanwyck 
Hilal and a rreat 

restle mnbition for her loving but rather simple husband, a 
more perceptive treatment Leading pla 1 Rock 
; Los Anveles detective, that leads to the final tragedy—murder 
Hfudson, Martha Hyer, Anna Kashi ) 
P ani M Stan ch role lacks sufficient motivation for the crime 
‘ 2 ! 

, izvested but not sufficiently developed. The film 
1d cheapness ind SUPE rhieiality 
Hamilton S. Tats bara Star 
ill be delivhted with this fort 
to Disneyland, filmed in Lechnicolor and ¢ 

ewer takes an exciting ride by 


Good material 


rectus | i 
Good material 


Good material 
tends to 


Disneyland U.S.A.-Tucna Vista, Direction 


Leading players: Bar 
( khren, and adults too 


k. Sterling Hayden, Raymond Burt 


rebicotite 1 ! 


7-18 12-1 
INETASCOpM Poor Poor No 
camera on a steamboat, on 

nia Fe train, in a pungle Launch, and on the cable Skyway Cyclops-RKO. Direction, Paul 
is such fascinating places as Main Street fifty 
Junglelind, the Realm of the Future 


savanna, breath taking in its havi 


’ 


Kiees. A plane used by a young 
inch for her fiancé is forced down 
here “high radiation” has ce 
animals into horrible, constantly grow 


veal ar) and her party in their se 


md bantasylind in a remote Mexican canyou 


beans formed the people and 


12) ny mornst Plot and treatment are poor 
) 
{ 


(,lo illbeot i é ’ r >. 
Siterteleinn loria t, James Crai fom Drake 

blu i im 12-15 
Direction, Anthony Kineios. tt 


) 
Poor No No 
iim comedy t bevuthig newoomes shins Peterson 


role ob Stile a livel Nustralioan bad. Sele 
most of bis time drinking ina 


Leading players 
tertaining Entertaining 
Smiley oth Century ko 


hath The Delinquents United Artist 
neath loot fut tl 


Direction, Robert Altman. An 
p nsavor unprepossessing delincation of a 
schoolmaster, ane the ung. bbe moi 
md a firm band om the b Ihe 
Hla is an optim runner who make 


small-town juvenile 
iNave sergeant. the understanding tughlin becomes unknowingly involved in the 
oup ol teen-ager solely “out tor kicks 
use of the ur mit ane il, tha picture is 
he filo is mot listed under Jitror Miartines le Lead ‘ 


coommmended it for barnil | 
fren ould have watching Smiley 
they felt, could « 


reineisted heey i close eye activitne { ple is 
not only pointless but tast« 
i Peter Miller, Lom Laughlin 

1-18 
nnocent adventu Poor No No 
plain to their children that dre 
cd In the picture, aru 


ft} ! 
CAUSE OF ‘ 


ive merely a plot d ; Don't Knock the Rock Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sear Rock 
Hiticanece iS barely binmted at Australian I uy 


‘ iasts will be ple ised ith this litthe comedy, both 
mid the characterizations, even that ot ‘ : onla some of the best performers in the field and 
Th \ : Vi iin. a 
| . t 
Leading players: Sir Ralph Richardson, Colin Peterson indent delense of the current dance craze, A 
Pe yO y prof mal singer is able to prove to the 
) 

nae ! home to 

Enjoyable With explanation ; ; 


sutistaction ol 
n Of not in the audience) that roch 


roll ! lil excercise and 


reservations 


Westward Ho, the Wagons! Sucna Vista 


not a bit worse than the wild 
Vn celaborately tiounted we 


ration itl irleston back in the twenties 
in Dale, Patricia Hard \lan Freed 

itt ples ( i ! 1n-185 

ely western song he Parker lead ine { 


12-1 
it ‘ Matter of taste Possibly as a discussion film on the merits 
md thea covered wagons along the Orego ! 


ouble are talked of but not taken 


Direction, Wi Leading player 
fern ritten haved | \l 
thearted manner of a musical 


and abuse of various types of dancing 
tom ero ali 


le Parker, Kathleen Crowley, Jeth York Drango ted Artists, Direct 


' a, , Wi nT) ‘ 
Fair 


ion, Hall Bartlett, Jules Sricken 
implicity director Hall Bartlett tells the stor 
eneral who feels a moral obligation to restore 
, cle ovyed in carrying out Shermans military ordet 
nt ) the Sea \fter the war he returns to Kennesaw 

ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE ' i ut communal ith a determination to rebuild 
thie ma centers on his conflict both with the | 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street VIG. MI. Direction nkiin Iie outhernmer ith the militant 
Phe love story of blizabeth Barrett and Reo I tro gone! uses | 


ntter 
vortherners 
is role with sad but pas 
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Five Steps to Danger 
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Boys and a Gu 
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S procian 
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thon 
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i foot 


murderer 
foreshadowed 
occuple the entire rec 
midience cou 


It is astonishing ho 


ise of the 
r tine I hie 


itlord 1 


ophisticated 


otion 
preserve hit 
kFernancde 
Leadin pp! 
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Poor 


James MacArthur 


iet Gun 


fans 


The Saga of Satchmo 


ot \W ‘ 


ail 


mh i lite 


mtn 


mht 
finn 


nicresting 
ol 


mien Ss 


na scene from The Young Strange 
or 


the following page 
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iT it | i | 
! clisarmed | crithe I hie picture 
nny rendition of the St. Louis Bluc 
Bernstein and the Ne York Phill 
layers: Louis Armstiong, kdward 
bull eT 
Delightful Delightful 
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